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Meat Products 


nspection Laboratories Explains How 


Practice of Mislabeling Certain Foods to Deceive 


ception This Season As-  ] ARGE savings to the public, both in 


cribed to Minimum Num- 
ber of Sun Spots 


Receiving Sets Held 
Not to Be at Fault 


Chief Engineer of Federal Com- 
mission Describes Interfer- 
ence in Broadcasting Evi- 
denced in Recent Months 


Abnormal “fading” of broadcasting sta- 
tions, with consequent “poor quality recep- 
tion” for listeners now reported from 
various sections of the country, may be 
ascribed largely to sun spot conditions and 
not to defective receiving sets, Dr. c. B. 
Jolliffe, Chief Engineer of the Federal 
Radio Commission, declared orally 
March 28. 

The same meteorological conditions that 
have produced unusually good long-range 


reception this season, also are held re- 
sponsible for increased fading, he as- 
serted. Complaints have been received by 
broadcasters and by the Commission that 


leading stations began to fade badly this | 


season at a distance of 50 to 80 miles 
Normally, he pointed out, “fading” for 
most stations occurs 100 to 150 miles from 
the transmitter. 

Dr. Jolliffe also made available the fol- 
lowing information: 


In “fading” the program from the par- | 


ticular station gradually dies out for a few 
seconds or minutes, and then returns with 
double force. In other instances, 
sults in the program suddenly becoming 
indistinct and then regaining full clarity. 


Sun Spots At Minimum 


Many listeners have been inclined to 
place the blame on their own receiving 
sets. While this might be true in isolated 
instances, in the majority of cases the 
extraordinary reception conditions are re- 
sponsible. 

It is believed that conditions will re- 
turn to normal when the sun spots return 
in greater numbers, since it definitely has 
been ascertained that there is a relation- 
ship between sun spots and radio. It is 
presumed that the ll-year sun spot cycle 
is now passing through its minimum. 


“Radio Ceiling” Studied 
Leading radio scientists have 
study to these peculiar conditions, with 
particular reference to the “Kennelly- 
Heaviside Layer,” a hypothetical stratum 
popularly called “radio's ceiling” from 
which all radio signals rebound. This 
layer reflects back the “sky waves” from 
Stations, and in the case of those nearby 
the waves strike the ground in much 
greater strength than under normal con- 
ditions, and thus interfere with the waves 


coming directly from the station ‘ground / 
interference | 


wave). Consequently this 
now occurs at locations much nearer than 
heretofore. 

The sky waves reflected in the Heavi- 
side Layer arrive a few thousandths of a 


second behind those coming direct, on the | 


ground waves. If the impulses coincide 


“in phase,” the sound for the listener is | 
increased. But a few seconds later, if the | 


sky-waves and ground-waves arrive “out 
of phase” so that one blots out the other, 
the listener receives no signal and the 
Station “fades away.” 


Other Forms of Fading 


Other forms of fading resulting in poor 
program quality, may be caused 
ways: By “in and out" fading so rapidly 
that it actually reaches an audio fre- 
quency and so introduces a noise which 
breaks up the program, or by the unequal 
fading of different frequencies in the sig- 
nal, so that the central carrier way may 
be faded out momentarily while the “side 
bands” continue, producing the mixed 


sounds for the listener 50 miles or more} 


away. 

Fading does not hamper daylight recep- 
tion because only the ground-wave is re- 
ceived. Ionization of the sun's rays pre- 
vent the reception of the sky-wave. 


Interest Cost Saved 


By Use of Air Mail 


Increasing Use of Service in 
Clearing of Checks 


Air mail has become an 
service to business houses in keeping step 
with the speed of the present age, accord- 
ing to information made public by the 


office of the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, W. Irving Glover. 


The following additional information 
also was made public by that office: 

Banks, investment houses and insur- 
ance firms, large users of air mail, want 


their mail flown at night to secure maxi- | 


mum interest savings, and a large per- 
centage of those firms take advantage of 
this feature. 
Check Clearing Expedited 

Checks can be cleared in cities 1,200 
miles distant the following morning at 
the same hour they pass through local 
clearing houses. Interest-bearing paper 
leaving Pacific coast cities in the evening 
arrive at Salt Lake City at 3 in the morn- 
ing, Cheyenne at breakfast time, Omaha 
by noon, Chicago in the evening and New 
York before daybreak. Chicago-Pacific 
Coast time is 20 hours. Mail is moved 
between the two coasts with a loss of only 
one business day 90 per cent of the time. 


It has been estimated that air mail 
saves banks one to three days’ interest 
on $10,000,000 a year, in addition to ex- 


pediting business 

A, life insurance agent made novel use 
of the air mail by preparing a neat lit- 
tle card telling the story of why his line 
of insurance was the best, placed them in 
a neat little wedding-like looking en- 
velope, addressed in a feminine hand, took 
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it re-| 


given 


in two} 


important | 


prices for meats and meat products 
and in assurance of receiving what is 
; asked for rather than a cheap substitute 
|or an adulterated product, are being ef- 
| fected through the work of the Meat In- 
{spection Division, Department of Agricul- 
|ture, according to an _ oral statement 
| March 28 by R. H. Kerr, in charge of meat 
inspection laboratories for the Depart- 
metn. 

“Ox-tail soup” in which no traces of ox 
tail could be found; “frankfurter” saus- 
ages which were not made in Frankfurt, 
Germany; “Smithfield” hams not proc- 
essed at Smithfield, Va.; “Creamo” oleo- 
margarine which contained no cream; and 
sausages containing as high as 33 per cent 
of added water are among products which 
the Department has prevented from mov- 
ing in interstate commerce until the de- 
ceptive labeling was changed or the adul- 
teration stopped, Mr. Kerr said. The fol- 
lowing information also was given orally 
by Mr. Kerr: 

The ox-tail soup mentioned was only re- 
cently tested by the meat inspection di- 
vision. It was shipped to the United 


Suleeirtace Supply . 
Of Water Is Found 
Generally Deficient 


Geological Survey Declares 
Heavy and Prolonged 
Rains Are Still Needed to 
Raise Low Levels 


Water levels are low generally in the 
United States, O. E. Meinzer, Geologist 
of the Water Resources Bureau of the 


Geological Survey, stated orally March 28 
This condition, he explained, will re- 
main, unless heavy, prolonged rains fall 
during April. Deeply drilled wells also 
would help, according to Mr. Meinzer. 

W. A. Mattice, of the Weather Bureau, 
Stated orally on March 28 that, in the 
last three days, an inch or more of rain 
had fallen in large areas in the eastern 
half of the United States, while heavy 
snows had occurred in North Central sec- 
tions. 


Fruit Trees Damaged 


Low temperatures accompanying these 
weather conditions, Mr. Mattice explained, 
probably had damaged fruit trees, which 
were reported to have been in bloom as 
far north as Kansas. It was too soon, 
| however, he said, to determine definitely 
| the general effect on crops. 

The shortage of subsoil moisture 
much of the Ohio Valley, according to 
Mr. Mattice, would be relieved by the 
heavy rains, while Winter grains would 
be covered beneficially by the snow which 
fell. Snow occurred in Wisconsin, which 
had 11 inches, in the Southwest in Kan- 
sas and in Texas. Freezing temperatures 
were recorded as far south as northern 
| Texas, Mr. Mattice said. 


More than an inch of rain fell in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee where subsoil mois- 
ture has been very deficient, Mr. Mattice 
explained. The following additional in- 


in 


|formation was made available at the 
| Geological Survey by Mr. Meinzer 
Information from Ohio shows that 50 


of the 66 public water supplies in the 28 
counties in the so-called drought area are 
derived from drilled wells’ yielding a 
ground-water supply; 16 are from surface 
sources such as the Ohio River, tributary 
streams and impounding reservoirs. Diffi- 
iculty from the standpoint of shortage of 
water, according to the Ohio State au- 
| thorities was found by a recent inves-! 
tigation to be confined entirely to those 
public water supplies derived from sur- 
face sources. The Official State reports 
there showed that of the 16 surface water 
supplies in those 28 counties of south- 
|eastern Ohio, seven were found to be ex- 
periencing considerable water shortage 
Public water supplies from ground-water 
sources in that area have been surpris- 
ingly free from shortage difficulties. A 
few, however, are beginning to feel lowered 
ground-water level efforts and are con- 
templating the addition of deeper wells. 
Copious rainfall when the ground is 
porous to permit percolation underground 


is important. 
Levels Recorded 
Observations have been in progress at 
| wells in Arlington County, Virginia, in 


Pennsylvania, and in other parts of the 
country. In the Virginia well, for in- 
stance, the Federal Government has an 
automatic water level recorder which has 
been in operation since April 27, 1928. 


During the Summer water levels gen- | 
erally go down, because in the Summer 
time water rarely gets to the ground water 
table. That means that below a certain 
level, the ground is saturated underneath 
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4 races in direct connection with dis- 
ease affords a fertile field for scientific | 
medical research, Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, | 
curator of physical anthropology at the | 
Smithsonian Institution, declared in an 
address March 28 before the American 
College of Physicians in a session at 
the National Museum, Washington. 

Dr. Hrdlicka said this was particu- 
larly timely in conducting research on 
arthritis, which, he declared, was found 
among all races in varying degrees and 
among practically all persons past 60 
years of age. 

The talk was accompanied by a large 
number of specimens used by Dr. Hrd- 
licka in illustrating his discussion of 


STUDY of skeletons of different | 


arthritis in all forms and stages, and 
pathological conditions and defects of 








Public Is Being Prevented 


States in import trade, and after the find- 


ing that there was no traces of ox tail | 
in it, the Department ordered it detained | 
either | 


at port until the manufacturer 
proves that the Department’s findings are 
in error or relabels it to conform with its 
actual composition. All the ox-tail soup 
canned in the United States contains some 
sections of the tail. 


The manufacturer in all such cases has 
three courses open to him. He may de- 
stroy the product, reexport it, or relabel 
it to conform with the Department's find- 
ings 0: its actual character. 

“Smithfield” hams were produced origi- 
nally at Smithfield, Va., from fresh hams 
produced in that region. which were par- 
ticularly well fitted to the process used in 
making this type of cured meat. The qir- 
ing takes some months and the shrinkage 
is heavy, amounting to about one-fourth 
of the weight of the fresh ham, while there 


is practically no shrinkage in producing | 


the ordinary sweet pickled smoked ham. 

Although the corn-fed hogs of the 
Northwest are not 
duce Smithfield type ham as the softer 
meated hogs in the Southeast, a Chicago 
concern attempted to trade on the repu- 
tation of the Smithfield, Va., packers by 
using the same process on northwestern 
hogs. 

The Department of Agriculture required 


the Chicago packers to label their product | 
“Smithfield type’ ham, rather than merely | 


“Smithfield” ham. 
To evade this ruling, the northwestern 


packers began to produce hams by the 
Smithfield process at Smithfield, IIl., 
whereupon the Department ruled that 


hams produced only at Smithfield, Va.. 
were entitled to bear the plain “Smith- 
field” label. 
Frankfurter Label Ruled Out 

Frankfurter type sausages were im- 
ported from not only Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, but also from Bremen, Hamburg, 
Berlin, and other German cities. The 


Department ruled that only sausages from | 


Frankfurt could bear the label “Frank- 
furter,” but permitted entry of sausages 
from the other cities if the label were 
made “Frankfurter type” sausages. 
Subsequently, sausage manufacturers in 
Frankfurt sued manufacturers in various 
other cities on the ground of misrepre- 


sentation of their products, and won their | 


case. 

A certain amount of water is added to 
sausages in the ordinary course of manu- 
facture to facilitate manufacture 
produce a palatable product. However 
some producers took advantage of this to 
add heavy percentages of water. The De- 
partment then fixed maximum percent- 
ages of water which might be added to 
sausages. 

A present instance of the activity of 
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Regional Rail Control 
Urged in New England 


Area Can Take Care of Its 
Own Lines, Mr. Eastman 
Tells Governor Ely 


Boston, Mass., March 29.—Discussing 
whether New England ought to control, 
operate and finance her railroads or to 
let them be made appendages of great 
trunk line systems, Commissioner Joseph 
B. Eastman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has replied to a letter from 
Governor Joseph B. Ely concerning the 
matter : 

The letter, with a statement by the 
Governor, was made available by the lat- 
ter today 

Welfare at Stake 

“The welfare of New England as an in- 
dustrial area,” Governor Ely’s statement 
said, “is so dependent upon its means of 
transportation that in, the present dis- 


| cussion of a realignment of the great trunk 


railroad lines I deem it essential, for 
our protection, that the people of Massa- 
chusetts, at least, should become familiar 


with the practical outlines of the ques- 
tion. 
“On March 14, in an endeavor to seek 


the best possible advice, I directed a letter 
to Joseph B. Eastman, a member of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
have received a reply which should be 
made available to the public. * * * The 


letter speaks for itself.” 

Mr. Eastman in his letter expresses the 
opinion that New England is “still quite 
capable of taking care of her own rail- 
roads and at the same time helping to 
finance them.” He states that he is “far 
from being one of those pessimists who 
have seemed to lose faith in the future 
of New England.” 

Greater Improvement Shown 

The railroads of New England, he says, 
have improved “as have no others in the 
country in an equal period.” 

Referring to “the danger 


that New 
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Study of Skeletons by Races 
As Souree of Facts on Disease 





the ear. Additional information on the 
effect of diseases on bones presented by 
Dr. Hrdlicka follows: 

Some diseases appear to be confined 
to races until migrations bring about 
contacts. A study of 15,000 skeletons 
of native American Indians living prior 
to the advent of the white civilization 
does not show any traces of tubercu- 
losis or cancer. The diseases are pres- 
ent only after the appearance of the 
whites. Tuberculosis among the Ameri- 
can Indians is due unquestionably to 
the white man and is relatively recent. 

Indians now have the disease in large 
numbers. It was found that tubercu- 
losis assumes a quiescent rather than a 
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DAY, MARCH 
| Argentina Plans 
National Auto Fuel 


| anes 


| Use of Alcohol in Gasoline 
Advised as Outlet for 


| Farm Products 
| 


MNHE Argentine National Chemical Of- 


™ fice has submitted a report certify- 
ing the feasibility of introducing a na- 
tional fuel composed of 90 per cent gaso- 
line and 10 per cent pure alcohol, the 
latter to be obtained from agricultural 
products, according to advices received 
from Vice Consul Hugh Corby Fox, 
Buenos Aires. 

Linseed and corn oils are particularly 
easy to distill for this purpose. It is 
reported that technical groups have ex- 
pressed approval of this mixture even 
when the alcohol is as high as 30 per 
cent. It is estimated that in six months 
a distillery could be installed capable 
of turning out alcohol sufficiently pure 
to a quantity of 73,000 hectoliters a vear 
(Hectoliter equals 26.42 gallons.) —Issued 
by the Department of Commerce. 


Alien-born Citizens 
Advised Not to Mix 


In Foreign Polities 


as well fitted to pro-| 


30, 1931 


| 
| 


Wheat Acreage | 
Said to Indicate | 
New Oversupply 


Abandonment of Winter 

Planting Up to March 1] 
Than Usual, 
Agriculture Department 


Less Savs 


Largest Corn Crop 
Since 1925 Expected 

Reports From 43,000 Farmers 
Show Intention to Plant 
More Feed Grains, Potatoes 
And Peanuts in Year 


The total acreage of Winter and Spring 


wheat indicated for harvest in the United 
States this year is 57.441,000 acres, com- 


; pared with 59,153,000 last vear, abandon- 


State Department Suggests | 


Adherence to American 
' Ideals Should Replace 
‘Futile Controversies’ 


American citizens of foreign origin 
should look forward to the time when they 
| no longer will engage in “futile contro- 
versies” over internal politics in the coun- 


try of their origin and will become truc 
Americans, according to the Department 
of State. 


Resolutions Submitted 

A letter to this effect has been sent by 
the Department to Dr. Charles Fama of 
New York City who had transmitted reso- 
lutions passed at a mass meeting of Ital- 
lan war veterans in which interference in 
American affairs had been charged to 
the Italian Ambassador, Giacomo de 
Martino. 

The letter, made public 
the Department of State, 
text 

On March 5 the Department of State 
received, by reference from the White 
House, resolutions passed at a mecting 
of Italian war veterans held at Iriving 
Plaza Hall, in the City of New York, on 
Feb. 15, 1931, and transmitted to the 
President through the good offices of Sen- 
ator Copeland. 

Department's Letter 

The Department has made the follow- 
ing acknowledgment to Dr. Charles Fama, 
of New York City, who 
resolutions to Senator Copeland: 

Sir: By reference from. the 
House, I acknowledge the 
resolutions passed at a 


March 
follows in 


28 by 
full 


White 


mass meeting of 


transmitted the |ried out, the durum wheat acreage would 


| be 


ment of Winter wheat acreage up to 
March 1 having been less than usual, the 
Department of Agriculture stated March 
28 in a supplementary report of the out- 
look for agricultural products. Unless 
yields of wheat are unusually low for the 
world as a whole, the Department said, 
the world again will be faced with bur- 
densome supplies of wheat for the 1931- 
1932 season. 


Conditions point to the largest corn 
crop since 1923, the Department said 
The sections of the statement dealing 


with wheat and corn follow in full text: 


-eports From 43,000 Farmers 

The Farmers’ Intentions to Plant Re- 
port issued March 26 by the Crop Re- 
porting Board provided some new facts 
bearing on the outlook for several major 
crops this year. The following statements 
have been prepared by the staff of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics to sup- 
plement the Outlook Report issued Jan- 
uary, 1931. 

The “intentions to plant reports” were 
received from about 43,000 farmers as of 
March 1. They indicate generally that 
farmers are planning to plant larger acre- 
ages of feed grains, potatoes, sweet po- 
tatoes and peanuts than were harvested 
last season but smaller acreages of Spring 
wheat, flax, rice, beans, and tobacco in the 
South 


The following statements should be con- 
sidered in connection with the outlook 
report issued in January Many factors 
have changed relatively little since that 
time and the recommendations then nie @e 


; are revised only as hereinafter stated. 


Intended Reductions 
Wheat: Farmers report intentions to re- 
aquce the acreage of Spring wheat nearly 
15 per cent below the area harvested in 
1930. A reduction is planned in both th« 


| Lread wheat acreage and the durum wheat 


receipt of the! 


Italian war veterans held at Iriving Plaza | 
Hall, in the City of New York, on Feb. | 


15, 1931, and transmitted by you through 
the good offices of Senator Copeland. 

“The resolutions have received 
consideration by the appropriate officers 
jof this Government, who have reached 
| the decision that the Royal Italian Am- 


| 


due | 


bassador at this capital is not involved in | 
the factional controversies among Ameri- | 


cans of Italian origin described therein, 
and that no action by this Government 
is indicated in respect thereto 


“This Government, as you are un- 
doubtedly aware, has no interest in con- 
troversies arising within groups of Ameri- 
can citizens of foreign origin, in respect to 
questions of internal politics in the coun- 
tries to which they formerly owed allegi- 
ance, It reflects, however, the feeling of 
all true Americans, in looking forward to 
the day when such groups will become 
so thoroughly identified with the country 
of their adoption that they will cease to 
engage in futile controversies of that na- 
ture. I feel confident that you, and the 
other gentlemen who signed the resolu- 
tions in question, join me in the hope 
that that day will not be too long de- 
layed, and that you will exert your influ- 
ence to that end, among the American 
citizens of Italian origin. 

“Very truly yours, for the Secretary of 
State: (Signed) James Crafton Rogers, 
Assistant Secretary.” 


Farm Board Member 
Defends Loan Policy 


Mr. Teague Says Most of Money 
Will Be Returned 


There have been no losses so far from 
the secured loans made by the Federal 
Farm Board from its revolving fund of 
$500,000,000 and it is certain that a large 


part if not all of the money loaned will be 
returned to the Treasury, C. C. Teague, 
Vice Chairman of the Board, stated March 
29, in reply to a statement made by Sen- 
ator Reed ‘Rep.), of Pennsylvania, that 
nearly all the Treasury deficit is due to 
Farm Board losses and advances to veter- 
ans. The loans up to March 21 totaled 
$462,233,826, Mr. Teague said, and of this, 
$173,183,806 has been repaid and interest 
|collections have totaled $3,021,544. His 
statement follows in full text: 


Senator David A. Reed of Pennsylvania 
| was quoted in newspaper stories yester- 
|day (March 28) as saying: “Our deficit 
| this year will be about $750,000,000. Prac- 
tically all of this comes from the money 
lost through the Farm Board and the 
money loaned to veterans not in disjress.” 

It is probably true that the difference 


between the total amount of money the } 


Government appropriates for all purposes 
and the income from all sources is figured 
as a deficit. It seems to me, however, 
that money should not be counted as 
lost that has been appropriated as a re- 
volving fund to be loaned to farmers’ 
cooperatives under the provisions of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act. Congress 
authorized the sum of $500,000,000 to con- 


| allowing 


acreage. Altogether, if intentions are car- 
reduced about 24 per cent and other 
Spring wheat acreage about 12 per cent 
from the 1930 levels. Judging from past 
relations between the intentions expressed 
early in the season and the estimated 
acreage actually harvested, it seems likely 


that the total Spring wheat area of the 
United States in 1931 may be in the 
vicinity of 17,682,000 acres as compared 
with 20,545,000 in 1930, a reduction of 
nearly 14 per cent This would be the 
smallest acreage of Spring wheat since 


1924 when 16,879,000 acres were harvested 

The reduction in the total wheat acre- 
age indicated for harvest in 1931, includ- 
ing both Winter and Spring wheat, after 
fur abandonment to March 1, 
amounts to about 3 per cent However, 
if abandonment of Winter wheat had been 
as heavy as usual, the decrease in acre- 
age would have been somewhat more It 
is estimated that 42,042,000 acres of Win- 
ter wheat were sown for harvest in 1931. 
Combining this acreage with the indi- 
cated sowing of Spring wheat would total 
59,724,000 acres compared with 63,058,000 
acres sown for the 1930 crop, or a reduc- 
tion of about 5 per cent 

Damage to Winter Wheat 

Allowing for the abandonment of Win 

ter wheat reported to March 1, the total 


acreage of Winter and Spring indicated 
for harvest is 57,441,000 acres compared 
with 59,153,000 acres harvested in 1930 
a decline as stated about of about 3 per 
cent. The acreage harvested in 1929 was 
estimated at 61,464,000 acres. Of the Win- 
ter wheat area sown, however, farmers 
reported on March 1 that they expected 
}to harvest about 39,759,000 acres, Winter 


stitute a revolving fund to be administered | 
by the Federal Farm Board, as provided 


| dae 
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\ 


injury apparently having been much less 
than average. The reduction in Spring 
wheat acreage is partly due to a shift to| 
feed crops in the North Central Spring 
wheat States and partly to a substitution 
of Winter wheat for Spring wheat in the 
State of Washington 

If yields of Spring wheat should be 
average on an acreage such as that indi- 
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‘ full 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 





Prehistoric Mine | 
1 e ° | 
Is Found in Africa 


Antedate Arrival of the 
Zulu Nations 


Workings Are Believed to | 


J VIDENCES that man had reached a 
4 well-developed stage of mining ac- 
tivity even when mastodons and other 
prehistoric animals trod the earth have 
been brought to light through the dis- 
covery of a series of ancient mine work- 
ings in Natal, South Africa, according 
to reports current in scientific circles of 


that country, forwarded by Assistant 
Trade Commissioner DuWayne Clark } 
at Johannesburg | 
The character of the ancient mine 
workings, which include crucibles and 
moulds, indicate that they were being 


operated before the arrival of the Zulu 
nations in South Africa, according to 
archaeologists. Prospectors at work on 
one of the old shafts are reported to 
have unearthed fragments of large 
bones and while some believe these to 
be the remains of large elephants which 
formerly roamed the country, several 
qualified persons have declared the ex- 
hibits to be of much older origin and 
belonging to a_ prehistoric species.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


Reorganization Plan 


For Office of Indian 


Affairs Announced 


Interior Department Creates 
Five Field Divisions which 
Are Grouped Under Two 
Assistant Commissioners 


In the reorganization of the Office of 
Indian Affairs, just made effective by the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, the Office has been 
divided into five field divisions of Health, 


Education, Agricultural Extension and In- 
dustry, Forestry, and Irrigation, all of 
which are grouped under two Assistants 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the 
Department of the Interior 
March 30. The announcement follows in 
text: 

Complete reorganization of the Office of 
Indian Affairs has been put into effect. 
The plan for reorganization, which has 
just been approved by Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, is the 
result of more than a year’s study by 
Charles J. Rhoades. Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, and J. Henry Scattergood, As- 
sistant Commissioner. 

Five Field Divisions 

Five field divisions of Health, Education, 
Agricultural Extension and Industry, For- 
estry, and Irrigation have been organized 
with a technical or professional director 
at the head of each division. 

This new staff of experts now has direct 
executive and administrative powers over 
the respective field services. These di- 
visions are grouped under two Assistants 


to the Commissioners whose spheres are | 


defined as: “Human Relations” and “Prop- 
erty.” 

The old organization, basically un- 
changed for over 50 years and operated 
largely along purely clerical lines, was 
cumbersome. Division heads lacked the 


necessary executive powers and, with the} 


exception of those of health and forestry, 
none had a technically-trained man in 
authority 


assistant directors, have now been raised, 
and salaries have been made more attrac- 
tive. 
Management Simplified 

Both Mr. Rhoads and Mr. Scattergood 
consider that the new plan will work out 
to the best advantage in the administra- 
tion of Indian affairs. They hope it will 
make for a simplification in the manage- 


ment of the complicated affairs of the 
Indian Service and will make the office 
much more responsive to the needs of |! 


the field through simplified procedures and 
direction by trained people who know the 
service conditions. 

Coordination and cooperation is the key- 
note of the new system. For instance, the 
new Assistant to the Commissioner on Hu- 
man Relations will be directly responsible 
to the Commissioner for the coordination 


of the Divisions of Health, Education, and} 


Agricultural Extension and Industry. 
His office will serve as the coordinating 
center for ali reports and correspondence 


affecting the human program of the In- | 


dian Office. He will be responsible for the 
cooperation of the three divisions and will 


call frequent conferences between the di- | 


rectors and their assistants. 
All personnel problems and policies of 
the field activities will be worked out by 


him, and he will be responsible for con- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Method Developed to Preserve 
Fresh Quality in Storage Eggs 





Tus Department of Agriculture has 
discovered how to seal up the pores 
in the shell of an egg so it will retain 
much of its fresh quality when in cold 
Storage. 

In recent investigations the food re- 
search division of the Bureau of Chemis- 
try and Soils found that fresh eggs 
dipped in oi] and subjected to carbon- 
dioxide gas in a vacuum will retain prac- 
tically all of their original moisture and 
carbon dioxide. Impairment of quality 
generally results when these two con- 
stituents are lost. 

T. L. Swenson, bacteriologist, who de- 
vised the new process, dips the eggs in 
oil in an air-tight chamber, then pumps 
out some of the air to create a partial 
vacuum. Some air escapes from the 
eggs also. Mr. Swenson then turns car- 
bon dioxide into the vessel} 

The eggs, once more surrounded by 
gases of normal pressure, draw some of 
the oil in‘o the pores cf the shell to 
form a complete seal. Carbon dioxide 
probably is carried in with the oil, which 
accounts for the marked improvement | 
in quality which follows its use. | 

Some western egg handlers recently 


have been treating large numbers of 
eggs for storage by dipping them in oil 
in open vessels. In comparative tests, 
Mr. Swenson found that vacuum-dipped 
and carbonated eggs lost only one-tenth 
of 1 per cent of weight during 10 months 
in storage, while the open-dipped eggs 
lost sixteen times as much. Untreated 
eggs lost nearly seventy-seven times as 
much weight as the vacuum-treated 
eggs. This loss is moisture and carbon 
dioxide chiefly. 

When the eggs were taken out of 
storage an expert grader classed them 
on the basis of standard market grades. 
None of the unoiled eggs were good 
enough for the two top classes and only 
30 per cent of the open-dipped eggs 
were so classed. But 46 per cent of the 
vacuum-oiled eggs came within these 
special and extra grades. 

Colorless, »dorless, anc tasteless min- 
eral oil, which in no way impairs the 
egg’s quality is used in the process. The 
appearance of the vacuum-dipped egg 
when opened after 10 months in storage 
compares favorably with that of a 2- | 
day-old egg.—Issued by the Department | 
of Agriculture. 
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Survey Shows 
Trends in Mail 


Order Business 


Patronage and Sales Found 
To Have Been Increased 
Through Development of 
Retail Outlets in Cities 


Stores Able to Meet 


Competition of Chains 


Adjustment Policies 
Revealed in Investigation 
Made by Commerce and 
Treasury Departments 


Continuing studies of trade trends bee 
ing made by Government specialists indie 
cate the probability of a maintained vole 
ume of business by the mail order estabe- 
lishments of the country under moderg 


merchandising conditions, according to 
oral statements March 28, in behalf of the 
Departments of the Treasury and Come 
merce. 


Government specialists have examined 
the circumstances surrounding the mail 
order business with a view to ascertain- 
ing whether the chain store.development, 
improved highways with the consequent 
greater use of motor cars, and other 
modern conveniences, have had a tendency 
to reduce the calls for merchandise by 
mail. Their findings show nothing to in- 
dicate a diminution of mail order busie 
ness beyond the usual fluctuations ree 
sponsive to adverse economic conditions, 
it was stated. 


Retail Branches 


Economists, interested in surveys of 
changing merchandising methods, have 
watched closely the development of the 
retail outlets by the mail order houses, ac- 
cording to the statements. It was exe 
plained that this course taken by the 
mail order houses should show to an extent 
what the chain store was doing in the 
way of competition with the mail order 
establishments. Their conclusions, while 
only tentative, were that the retail out- 
lets of the mail order houses have served 
to build up fresh patronage or to increase 
sales to old customers by mail as a result 
of transfers to the mail business when 
the retail store inventory did not contain 
the merchandise for which the customer 
asked. r 


The following additional information wag 
made available: 


It has been expected that the retail 
outlets were being established by the mail 
order interests in order to more effectively 
compete witn chain stores which operate 
on a more narrow margin of profit than do 
individual stores, and which depend upon 
|a large turnover for net gains. The mail 
order firms believe they have held their 
|}own against chain store competition, if 
not actually increased their business, 


Profits Shown 


Some of their retail stores are not showe 
ing a profit, but at least half of them are 
producing business on the right side of 
their ledgers, taken as individual units. 
When, however, it is considered that they 
have furnished additional business for the 
main branches of the mail order house to 
be handled in the regular manner of mail 
orders, the value of the retail stores bee 
comes obvious. 


The successful mail order houses have 
maintained a careful watch on merchan- 
| dising methods of retailers through the 
last decade with the result that they are 
cognizant of the new ways of increasing 
sales as quickly as the organizations devele 
oping solely a retail business. In addition, 

they have the facilities for quick disposi- 
| tion of calls in the retail stores by trans- 
|fer to the parent mail order house when 
an order must go unfilled in the retail 
store. 

This factor has more than offset the 
loss in mail order business that was go- 
ing theretofore to the parent house, but 
which was filled from the displayed mer- 
chandise of the retail plants. 

It was shown also tat the mail order 
houses of long standing were able to maine 
{tain good will among their customers in 
several ways not as wholly available to 
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Special Sales Decline 
In Department Stores 


Survey Made in Gulf Southwest 
Reveals Gradual Change 


Surveying the retail dry goods field in 
the Gulf Southwest, the Department of 
Commerce finds a trend away from spe= 
cial sales especially among the larger 
stores, according to a statement issued 
'March 28 by the Department. 

Many merchants claim that the work 
involved has a demoralizing effect for 
weeks after, while others believe special 
sales necessary to meet chain-store com= 
petition, according to the statement which 
follows in full text: 

Retail dry goods stores of the Gulf 
Southwest in general are tending to hold 
fewer special sales, especially on a store= 
|wide scale, it is noted by the United 
States Commerce Department in a report 
just made public of a special survey of 
the dry goods trade in this area. 


Change Growing Slowly 


This is found to be particularly the 
}case among the large-store group, 
report states. The change is ae 
slowly, however, and in some individ 
instances the number of sales held yearly 
is increasing. 

The survey covers the operations of 375 
representative dry goods establishments 
in Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Texas and western Ten= 
nessee having net sales aggregating $251,- 
000,000 in a year. 

Of the total number of stores stud 
98 or approximately one-fourth report 
holding no special sales events of any 
kind. Comparisons over a period of three 
years, furthermore, reveal that of the 37% 
stores, 117 or 31 per cent had decrei 
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Government Cost | 
Continues to Rise 


In All Phases| 


Relation of Federal, State 
And Local Expenditures | 


To Income Illustrated by | 
Figures for 1928 


The total cost of Government, Federal, | 
State and local combined, was $12,609,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1928, or an increase of $430,000,000 
over the preceding year, according to fig- | 
ures compiled by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., a copy of which 
was made available by the Department ot 
Commerce. 

On the basis of the total cost thus; 
reported, the expenditures are the equiv- 
alent of $105.20 per capita for the entire 
country. This is $2.16 per person more 
than in the preceding year, the Board's 
statement showed. The statement follows 
in full text: 

The constantly rising cost of govern- 
ment is a matter of serious concern 
throughout the world and the United) 
States is no exception to the rule. The 
National Industrial Conference Board 
yesterday released the figures contained 
in its eighth annual report on the cost 
of government. The report shows that 
despite increasing taxation, which placed 
a heavier burden on old sources of rev-| 
enue and also brings into play new means 
for extracting funds from the pockets 
of the taxpayer, the public debt is still 
mounting to more dizzy heights. What is 
urgently needed is that great vigilance} 
on the part of the public, and especially 
the taxpayers, toward governmenial ex- 
penditure be exercised at all times. 

Expenditures Mount | 


The combined total governmental ex-| 
penditures, Federal, State and local for | 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928,) 
amounted to $12,609,000,000. This was an} 
increase of $430,000,000 over the preceding | 
year, or 3.5 per cent. These figures cover 
the aggregate expenditures of all govern- 
mental authorities and include capital out- | 
Jays and debt retirements. On a per} 
capital basis the total governmental ex- | 
penditures amounted to $105.20 for the 
fiscal year ended 1928, as compared with 
$103.04 for the preceding year. 

The report makes an interesting com- | 
parison between governmental expendi-| 
tures and national income. The gross ex-| 

nditures of all governmental divisions | 

the United States, as has been stated, | 
amounted to $12,609,000,000 for the fiscal | 
year ended in 1928, the last fiscal year | 
for which totals of State and local gov- | 
ernmental expenditures are available. In 
1913 the total amount of governmental ex- | 
penditures are available. In 1913 the total | 
amount of governmental expenditures was | 
$2,919,000,000 The increase for the 15-| 
year period was 300 per cent. The total) 
national income in 1928, according to the| 
Conference Board's estimate, was $81,000,- | 
000,000, as compared with $34,400,000,000 | 
in 1913, thus showing an increase of 135} 
per cent. In other words, governmental | 
expenditures grew more than twice as fast 
as national! income. 


Dollar’s Purchasing Power 


In the preceding comparisons of the 
relative percentages of increase in gov- 
ernmental expenditures and- in national 
income from 1913 to 1928 it was not neces- 
sary to make allowance for changes in} 
the purchasing power of the dollar, but 
when the actual figures of expenditures | 
- for 1913 are compared with those for 1928, 
this factor must be taken into account. 
Under ordinary conditions, states the re-| 

, the volume of governmental expendi- | 
ures from one year to another is not} 
greatly affected by changes in the price 
level. But when comparisons are made 
for two years so widely separated as 1913 
and 1928 valid conclusions are not possible | 
unless allowance is made for changes in 
the purchasing power of the dollar. Ex- 
pressed in 1913 dollars, total government 
expenditures amounted to $9,006,000,000 
for the fiscal year ended in 1928, as com- 

ed with $2,919,000,000 for that ended 

1913, an increase of more than 200 
per cent. Expressed in 1913 dollars the} 
per capita expenditures amounted to} 
$75.14 for the fiscal year ended in 1928. 
as compared with $30.24 for 1913, or an 
increase of nearly 150 per cent. | 

Federal expenditures alone for the fis-| 
cal year ended in 1928 amounted to $3,- 
970,000,000 or 31.5 per cent of the com- 
bined governmental expenditures. Pay- 
mens for debt service were considerably | 
smaller than in the preceding year and 
accounted for a decline in gross expendi- 
tures. The net expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government have been increasing in 
recent years. Net expenditures for the 
fiscal year ended in 1928 were 85 per) 
cent greater than the preceding year. In 
1929 there was a further increase of 10.7 
per cent, which in turn was followed by 
an increase of 6 per cent in 1930, the 
net total of that year being $2,736,000,000. 


In the fiscal year ended in 1928 the 
gross expenditures of the State govern- 
ments amounted to $1,826,000,000 or 14.5 
per cent of the combined governmental 
expenditures. Highways, as in preceding 
years, accounted for a larger proportion 
of State expenditures than any other pur- 
pose. Exclusive of Federal aid funds, the 
highway expenditures of the States in 
that year amounted to $581.000,000 or 34.2 
per cent of the net total and 31.6 per cent 
of the gross total. Education ranks sec- 
ond in importance as an object of State 
expenditures. 


Local expenditures in 1922 amounted to 
$6,813,000,000 or 54 per cent of the com- 
bined expenditures of all governments in 
the United States. Increased expenditures 
for education, highways and debt service 
have been the principal factors in the in- 
creasing cost of local government in the 
United States. 


Interest Charges Saved 
Through Use of Air Mail 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


them to another city and dropped them in 
the air mail. 


ue they came to the home city along 
wit other mail, office boys naturally 
placed the air mail letters on top, and as 
the result of the 500 bids for insurance 
sent out, he received a return in policies 
written, according to his own statement, 
of $76,000. His postage bill was $25. 

An outbreak of anthrax in the Klam- 
math country was halted by the use of 
air mail at a time when cattlemen were 
losing 15 head a day. Vaccine was rushed 
from Californa to the point where it was 
most needed. 

A silk hosiery company had all its 
salesmen send their orders by air mail as 
women purchasers were so anxious to 
wear the new shades that the two or 
three days’ advantage gained by the air 
mail resulted in an increase in sales of 
40 sper cent, according to the manager of 
the concern. 

Printers and engravers use it to ship 
manuscript proof sheets, wood blocks and 
all kinds of cuts, and dealers in Paris 


gowns and hats on the east coast use the 

air mail service to advantage to get their 

commodities on the west coast within a 
' few days of arrival in New York. 





a 


|of these changes. 
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Military Education Is Viewed |Naval Defense 
As Valuable in Peace and War'| fjeyelo 


Commissioner of Education 


May Be 











Says That Military Courses 


an Adjunct of Civil Instruction and Thus 
Provide Broad Type of Training 


By William John Cooper 


Commissioner of Education 


In the public mind at least military 


|schools ake synonymous with military 
|education, and we have at the present 
/time large mumbers of people who be- 


lieve that mflitary education is one of the 


: | 
inventions of the devil designed for the | 


; destruction of mankind. 


We all recogrtize the effect of social and 
economic changes upon our institutions 
and particularly upon much of our edu- 
cational practica War is an institution 
and as such does not escape the operation 
It is immediately in- 
fluenced by good highways, by new and 
rapid methods of transportation, by such 
inventions as gun powder, the repeating 
rifle, the machine gun, rapid fire light 
artillery, by the development of aircraft 
and by progress in chemical science. 

There is no call for a discussion of the 
effects of any of these advances upon 
war and upon military education. Like- 
wise, social changes operate to modify 
military education. The passing of kings 
and the disappearance of a separate noble 


iclass has changed war from a game of | 


kings and a calling for one class of the 
population to a natioral concern. | 

If the Great War established any one 
fact clearly it was that today a whole 
nation goes to war with another nation | 
and that groups of nations engage in war 
with other groups of nations. Accord- | 
ingly, men, women and children of all 
social classes and of all economic condi- 
tions are involved not merely indirectly, 
as they are effected by taxation, food 
shortage, inability to travel, loss of 


| friends and relatives, and the like, but 


directly. 


Women and Children 


Play Important Roles 

Men are required in almost every imag- 
inable type of service. Women are asked 
to take the places of men in production. 


in home gardens. All are asked to save | 
money, to furnish funds through direct 
taxes and by loans. Many are required | 


|to take valuable days from business and | the time. 


| professional careers, and, in some cases | 4g men are seen in uniform only on cer- 
| to endure risks to limb and health which | tain days of the week and not all the 


may render the investment in preparing | 


for those careers economically valueless. | 
Every risk of life itself from front line | 


fighting to spy service in enemy territory 
is asked of adults, both men and women. | 
Children are expected to suffer privation | 
and malnutrition that may prevent a| 
wholesome and happy adulthood. Every | 
individual not immediately, completely, 
and enthusiastically interested is looked 
upon as a slacker. 

For citizens of a democracy like our 
own, the most sacred rights of citizen- | 
ship, such as freedom of speech, freedom | 
of press, and freedom of assembly, must | 
be surrendered. Even the precious writ | 


= —= | 
' 


Department Stores Tend 
To Abolish Special Sales | 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
the number of sales events held annually | 
during that. time, while only 39 or 10} 
per cent were holding a larger nufuber 
of sales than before. 


Taking oniy the stores with net sales 
above $1,000,000, the rate of decrease 
amounts to 45 per cent. 


The trend away from sales may be 
attributed. the report states, to a general 
feeling that store-wide sales place an un- 
due strain upon the organization. Many 
merchants claim that the extra work 
involved requires planning for weeks 
ahead, and that the efforts of the sales 
have a demoralizing effect for weeks after. | 
A number of proprietors who are turning 
to the no-store-wide-sale principle in- | 
cline to the view that only departmental 
sales should be held in their stead, and 
these for clearence purposes only. 

On the other hand those stores which 
have increased the number of sales claim 
that they believe additional sales events 
to be the only way to meet price compe- 
tition of chain units and that, while they 
do not make as much money on sales as 
they should, they feel that such sales 
keep their name before the public and 
that at least part of the cost should be 
charged up to sales-promotion expense. 

Among the stores holding store-wide 
sales, the official report shows, the aver- 
age number with the great majority is | 
two such sales a year. Only three stores | 
with net sales over $1,000,000, and 30 
stores with net sales of less than $1,000,- 
000 reported more than four store-wide 
sales yearly. 

“Distribution of Dry Goods in the Gulf 
Southwest” is a comprehensive analysis 
of the problems and practices of both 
wholesalers and retailers in this impor- 
tant area, presented with a view to the 
light which it can throw upon questions 
;}confronting the individual dry goods 





| ; : 
merchant in all sections of the country. 


| Copies of “Distribution of Dry Goods 
in the Gulf Southwest” may be obtained 
for 35 cents from the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., or from 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce located in principal 





cities of the country. 


of habeas corpus may be suspended dur- 
ing periods of the national danger. 


Not only has the personnel involved in 
war changed, but the actual eharacter 
of the process itself nas changed due to 
improvements in machinery and the devel- | 
opment of chemicals. If I am right in) 
thinking that war is passing into the stage | 
of machinery, more emphasis must 
placed upon intellectual qualities and less | 
upon the training of hand-to-hand fight- | 
ers. If I am right in guessing that the! 
next war will be fought in a very large 
measure with aircraft and poison gases 


| certainly this observation has point. 


This also eliminates from war the per- 
sonal element. Certainly the personali- | 
ties of the heroes of Homer and Vergil 
are gone. And no more are there personal 
combats between kings and princes. Gone 
even are the feuds to be found even in 
our own Civil War. We now engage in 
a gigantic impersonal struggle of re- 
sources, specific equipment and human 
brains and ingenuity. 


Instruction Offered 


In Land-grant Colleges 
If war is to be resorted to in the set- 


| tlement of group disputes it may be as- 


sumed then that nations will find it 


|/impossible or inadvisable to attempt to 


maintain large fighting organizations but 
will maintain a few professional soldiers 
to plan campaigns and direct the use of 
machinery and gases in actual conflict. 
This appears to be our policy in so far as 
we have any. 


At the present time, aside from the 
few great institutions maintained by the 
United States Government designed to, 
prepare men for the profession of war, 
we find military instruction offered in a 
group of colleges commonly called “the 
land grant colleges.” One of the depart- 


| Children are asked to grow food supplies | ments in these colleges is devoted to mil- | 


itary education. 


Only 3 of the 51 institutions of this 
type keep their students in uniform all) 
On the-campuses of the other 


men are in uniform even on those days. | 
In other words, military education in these 
institutions is an elective subject. The 
work is conducted in accordance with reg- 
ulations laid down by the United States 
War Department. 


Its effectiveness may be measured in 


|part by the fact that records of 39 of| pot, $4,000,000; submarine base, $1,105,990; | 
|these institutions filed with the United|naval air station, $1,105,990; 


States Office of Education indicate that 
in the World War more than 25,000 of | 
their graduates served as commissioned 
officers, 15 of whom reached the rank 
of major general and 28 more the rank 
of brigadier general. On the college level | 
of instruction then it does appear possible | 
to make military education an adjunct | 
to civil education in a way to realze fully} 
an old definition of education given by 
the Puritan poet Milton, who said, “I| 
call, therefore, a complete and generous 
education that which fits a man to per-| 
form justly, skillfully and magnanimously 
all of the offices, both private and pub- 
lic, of peace and war.” 


This kind of military education proved 


to be of great service to the Republic in| 
| time of national danger. 


e Did it have any 
bearing on getting us into the war? No 
such charge has been made so far as I 
can discover. Does it tend to make men 
eager for actual warfare? It has been 
asserted by antimilitarists that it does, 
but I can find no facts to substantiate 
the charge. 

In an effort to answer this question, 
at least in part, the Office of Education 
is cooperating with a committee in at- 
tempting to ascertain from recent grad- 
uates who had been enrolled in the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps in many 
of our colleges, their frank opinion of 
the weaknesses and strong points in the 
military courses which they took and the 


| usefulness, if any, of these courses in civil 


life. I hope that this may be only one 
of several investigations designed to re- 
move this issue from the realm of mere 
opinion to a discussion of the actual facts 
involved. 


Three Southern States Plan 
Farm Credit Corporations 


Conferences on the proposed establish- 
ment of State-wide agricultural credit 
corporations in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia were held in Co- 


lumbia, S. C., March 28 by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, Lewis T. 


; Tune, chairman of the National Advisory 


Loan Committee, and the State Advisory 
Loan Committees for the three States, it 
was stated orally in behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The State committees aid the Depart- 
ment in administering the loans from a 
$10,000,000 Federal fund set aside for loans 
to aid in financing credit corporations in 
drought and storm States, it was ex- 
plained. 


The proposal under consideration, it was 
said, would provide for a system of 
branches of the State credit corporation 
so that the entire State could be served. 


| sent by President Grant to the Hawaiian 


| function. 
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pment in 


Hawaii Advised | 


Strengthening of Station at) 
Pearl Harbor Into ‘Gibral- | 
tar of Pacific’ Urged by) 
Representative Woodruff | 


The outstanding stragetic base for pres- | 
ent and potential naval activities in the | 
Pacific is Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, a naval 
station which should be strengthened by 
legislation by the 72nd Congress, Repre- 
sentative Woodruff (Rep.), of Bay City, | 
Mich., a majority member of the House | 
Committee on Naval Affairs, stated orally 
March 28. Mr. Woodruff has made per- 
sonal inspection of the national defense 
situation on the Pacific and has been 
active in the Committee and House discus- | 
sions of the naval needs of the Pacific. 


A statement of the costs of Pearl Har- | 
bor, officially compiled at his request, 
shows that from the beginning and up to 
June 30 that station, the “American Gib- | 
raltar of the Pacific,” as he described it. 
total $45,557,764, he said. The following 
additional information was available by 
Mz. Woodruff: 


The cost of present facilities at Pearl | 
Harbor to June 30, 1930, is: 


Cost of Facilities 


Navy yard: Land and appurtenances, | 
including all land and grounds with their | 
improvements including seawalls, piers, 
roads, walks, gutters, lawns, underground | 
conduit systems, railroad tracks, distribut- 
ing systems and drains, $16,462,922; build- 
ings and structures, $12,479,677; miscel- 
laneous equipment, including articles other | 


| 


than plant appliances such as furniture, | 


work benches, handcarts and trucks, time | 





clocks, hoists, templates, molds, pat- 
terns, flasks, etc., $193,004, plant ap- 
pliances, including power plant appli- 


ances specifically classed as individual 
items of plant, $2,622,325; machinery and | 
machine tools, $1,398,265; portable power | 
tools, $40,777; loose and hand tools, $82,- | 
742; total, $33,279,712. 


Naval hospital: First cost value (pres- 
ent installation) $953,486. Ammunition 
depot, Kuahua: First cost value (present 
installation), $1,006,303. Submarine base: 
First cost value (present installation), in- | 
cluding work in progress, $1,235,200 ($10,- | 
000,000 contemplated for the submarine 
base for the next six years.) Naval air 
station: First cost value (present installa- | 
tion), $2,278,826. 

Unexpended balances of public works | 
appropriations July 1, 1930, plus subse- | 
quent appropriations: Navy yard, $2,922,- | 
296; naval hospital, none; ammunition de- 


| 


total, $8,- | 
804,237. | 


Survey of Islands 
As far back as 1873, Gen. Schofield was 





Islands, then independent, to make a sur- | 
vey with a view to location of a naval) 
station in the Pacific and Gen. Schofield, 
by report and by testimony before a Con- 
gressional Committee, urged the impor- 
tance of exclusive use of Pearl Harbor 
for a naval station and the right to im- 
prove and fortify it. 


He also urged the importance of United 


}of positions. 


Accurate Device for 





AvtHorizen Statements ONty Are Presenten Herern, Berne 
PusiisHep WiTrHoUT COMMENT BY THE UnitTep States DAILY 


Graduating Circles 








In the calibration of geodetic sur 


scribed as a graduating mechanis 


~ 


veying instruments, the National 
Bureau of Standards employs a device, shown above, which is de- 


m of a circular dividing engine. 


This instrument is one of the most precise of its type in existence. 


Used for graduating circles for su 
about one seco 


Five Field Divisions to Handle Affairs 


rveying instruments, the error is 
nd of an arc. 


Of Indians Created in Reorganization 


New Plan Groups These Under Two Assistants to Com- 
missioner, Says Interior Department 
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| ducting a recruiting program for all types | 


The directors are to keep | 
actively in touch with the field and are) 


‘to make trips to the field as often as it is) 40° y. 
| found necessary, in order to maintain the | 


efficient working of their divisions. 

They are to aid the Assistant to the Com- | 
missioner in the selection of new employes, | 
and are to recommend to him any change 
needed for the continuance of a high| 
standard of work. 

The Assistant to the Commissioner on 
Property will be directly responsible for | 
all activities dealing with the guardian- 
ship of Indian property, tribal and in- 
dividual, land, irrigation, and forestry. He 
will keep all the activities of his group 
in harmony with the plans and projects 
of the branches of the Indian Service 
which affect the human side. 
Trained Personnel 


Added to Service 

Since Mr. Rhoads and Mr. Scattergood 
first started to map out a constructive 
program for the betterment of the Indian | 
Service, they have gradually taken on new 
people, technically-trained in their lines 
of work, who now form the complete 


| States control of the Islands, a fact which corps of directors and assistant directors 


lated on John W. Foster, formerly Secre- -Dr. W. Carson Ryan Jr., formerly Pro- 


tary of State,. referred to as a military. 
necessity. Hawaiian annexation was 
brought about by action of Congress on 
July 7, 1898. 

The preservation of law and order in the 
Hawaiian Islands is purely a secondary | 
The Island of Oahu can easily | 
be made, and at this time almost is, a | 
second Gibraltar. If the military authori- 
ties of this country had been empowered 
to construct according to their own plans 
and specifications an island easy to pro- 
tect they could not have improved much 
on Oahu. | 

Military Strength 

If the United States will maintain on 
the island of Oahu at all times a reason- 
able military force well supplied, we can 
hold it against all comers, no matter who 
they may be. A glance at the commer- | 
cial map of the Pacific showing the | 
steamship lanes show that almost every | 
shipping lane across the Pacific comes 
within striking distance of a navy based | 
on Pearl Harbor. This being so, it would 
be perfectly impossible for a hostile naval | 
force to make a major demonstration | 
against any point on our Pacific coast so | 
long as the United States holds Pearl 
Harbor and bases the American battle- 
ship fleet at that station. 


There have been great strides in the! 
development of this naval base, but there 
is much yet to be done and Congress 
should lose no time in bringing to com- 
pletion all improvements now contem- 
plated. This strengthening of the Pearl | 
Harbor base will prove to be the best | 
possible insurance for peace in the Pa- 
cific. 

_A hostile fleet will never reach the Pa- 
cific coast. Before any hostile naval | 
force would seriously consider an attack 
on our Pacific coast, it would first be 
compelled to reduce fortifications on the 
island of Oahu and destroy the naval 
force there. Raiders, of course, might 
slip by, but in.a war the activities of a 
raider here and there are comparatively 
unimportant. 


French Carpet Industry 
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Seeks to Stimulate Trade | 


A widespread advertising and publicity | 
campaign to increase the use of carpets in 
the home market is now being carried on 
by the French carpet industry and closer 
cooperation between manufacturers and 
distributors is being urged by trade lead- 
ers, aS a means of meeting new and 
changing demands, according to advices 
from Vice Consul Richard W. Morin at 
Paris, made public by the Commerce De- | 
partment. 


The annual production of French ma- 


$12,000,000 in addition to the large num- 
ber still produced by hand, according to 
| French trade estimates. That the carpet 
|industry of France has become consider- 
ably more active since the war is apparent 
from the increase in exports of wool car- 
pets, which amounted to 3,851 metric 
quintals (metric quintal equals 220.46 
pounds) in 1913 and 34,065 in 1928, while 
imports have declined from 633 metric 
quintals in 1913 to 496 to 1928. 


been steadily increasing for some time 


chine-made carpets is in the vicinity of | 


| ,Although the production of carpets has | 


fessor of Education at Swarthmore Col- 
lege, is Director of Education. He was 
appointed last August, and now will have 
full authority over the educational ac- 
tivities of the Indian Service. Under Dr. 


| 


Long Hours Prevail | 
Among Beauty Shops 


Survey of Working Conditions 
Completed in New York 


New York, N. Y., March 28. 

Working hours in New York beauty 
parlors are long, according to a state- | 
ment issued today by the State Depart- 
ment of Labor, reporting the results of 


what was designated as the first beauty 
shop study completed by the Department. 

An authorized summary of the report 
follows in full text: 

The 72-hour working week is by no 
means unknown in beauty parlors of | 
Greater New York, the 60-hour week is 
comparatively frequent, and overtime is 
very common, according to a study of 
labor conditions of women workers in 
beauty shops, just completed by the Di- 
vision of Women in Industry and the | 
Junior Placement Division of the New | 
York State Department of Labor, and | 
submitted to Industrial Commissioner 
Frances Perkins. 

Though great variation was found, not 
only between shops but between individual | 
workers in the same shop, it was estab- 
lished that in general beauty parlor 
working hours are long—ranging from 43 
to 73 a week, with the proportion of 
women working more than 54 hours being 
greater than that working less. Wages 
for experienced workers are_ relatively 
high, the average wage of $25 a week 
exclusive of tips being calculated on a 
scale ranging from an $8 minimum to a 
$115 maximum weekly wage. As to the 
latter, the report is careful to state that 
“the information was secured from pro- 
prietors and managers who may have 
exaggerated in some cases.” 

The study from which the inquiries are 
taken covered 300 of the beauty shops in 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx, and Queens, 
this being 13 per cent of the estimated 
total number of such shops existing in 
the four boroughs in July, 1930, at the 
time the study was begun. | 

The shops studied ranged from small 
neighborhood hairdressing and manicure 


| 


sive “beauty chains” and hotel and de- 
partment store “salons” employing in 
some instances as many, as 75 operators. 
All types of beautifying establishments 
|}were included, from those catering ex- 
clusively to a wealthy clientele to the 
popular cut-rate shops which of recent 


in the poorest neighborhoods of the city. 


Tax Ruling on Gross Sales 
Is Reversed in Kentucky 


| Frankrort, Ky., March 28, 





in France, the consumption of the ma- 
chine-made carpet has not shown a pro- 
portionate gain. It has been estimated that 
the French spend on an average of $0.40 
per person each year for carpets, which 
|is far less than the per capita averages 
of most other countries, according to 
the Feb. 31, 1931, issue of Le Journal In- 
dustrielle. The sound deadening function 
of the carpet is being stressed almost as 
much as its decorative feature for use in 
hotels, theaters and sound and talking film 





| houses, and for use in the thin-walled 
|apartment houses now constructed in 
Paris. In addition, manufacturers are 


calling upon competent designers to cre- 
| ate modernistic designs in carpets to meet 
the current vogue for such patterns.— 
Issued by Department of Commerce. 


| The decision of the Franklin Circuit 

Court holding the gross sales tax law con- 

| stitytional was reversed March 27 by the 

| Court of Appeals from Kentucky on the 
ground that the “appellant in not’ true 
sense represents the class of taxpayers” 
upon whom the burden of the tax would 
fall. 

| The suit had been brought by Forrest 
Moore as a general taxpayer, and the court 
held that the record did not show that he 
would be compelled to pay any tax under 
the act. 

| Stating that “it is manifest that a rep- 


| resentative of the class of taxpayers which | 


; will have to bear the burden of this tax 
should be made a party to this suit, the 
court reversed the lower court “for pro- 
ceedings consistent with this opinion.” 


| who has been in the 


parlors with only one employe to exten- | 


years have done a thriving business even | 


Ryan, Miss Mary Stewart, formerly of the} 


Department of Labor, is Assistant Director 
of Education. 


Dr. M. C. Guthrie is Director of Health. 


1926 by the United States Public Health 


Service and was formerly Executive Officer | 


in the Surgeon General's Office. 

The Director of Agricultural Extension 
and Industry is A. C. Cooley, who joined 
the Indian Service in February of last 
year. Previously he had been in charge 
of Demonstration on Federal Reclama- 
tion Projects for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

An experienced social executive, Robert 
T. Lansdale, formerly Executive Secretary 
of the Council of Social Agencies of Mont- 
clair, N. J.. and member of the staff of 


| the New York School of Social Work, is | 


the Acting Assistant to the Commissioner 
for the above group. Mr. Lansdale is an- 


resentative and personnel officer. 


‘Property Assistant 


Not Yet Appointed 

The Assistant to the Commissioner on 
Property has not as yet been appointed. 

Director of Irrigation is Maj. William 
S. Post, who is the most recent of the 
newcomers to the Indian Service. Maj. 
Post was appointed on Jan. 20 of this 
year and is well known in the field of 
hydraulic engineering in the Pacific Coast 
States. He was also, for some years, with 
the United States Geological Survey. 

The Director of Forestry is J. P. Kinney, 





who has been in the Indian Service since} 


1910 as Chief Forester. 

During the past two years 12 new and 
highly qualified people have been added 
to the supervisory staff of the Indian of- 
fice, in addition to the directors and as- 
sistant directors named above. 

In contrast to the old system in which 
the financial and fiscal matters of the 
Indian office were scattered and spread 
over three divisions, the Chief Finance 
Officer, Samuel W. Dodd, is now responsi- 
ble for all fiscal and financial details, in- 
cluding accounting and bookkeeping, and 
the Purchase and Construction Sections. 

Matters of a routine nature, which so 
often in the past have hampered the ad- 
ministrative working of the various divi- 
sions, will be handled by the Chief Clerk's 
Office, along with other office detail. B. 
S. Garber will be Chief Clerk on the re- 
tirement April 30 of Charles F. Hauke, 
Indian Service for 
32 years. 

The review of all legal procedure will 
be handled by the Chief Counsel, John 
R. T. Reeves, who will have charge of the 





| Probate Division and all other legal work. 


as detailed to the Indian Service in| 





Control of Meat 


Labels Effecting 
Saving to Public 








Federal Campaign Against 
| Deception in Products 
Through Inspection Serv- 
ice Is Described 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

the division is in its investigation of 
charges that “barbecued” hams are being 
sold in an underdone condition. Manu- 
facturers of this style of ham submitted 
/a satisfactory label for use on their prod- 
uct, and stated that the method of cook- 
ing would be to barbecue the ham before 
an open fire, basting it with the juices. 
The Department accepted the label and 
cooking method as satisfactory. 

Later, it was alleged, the producers were 
putting out a product which was not thor- 
oughly cooked, thereby avoiding much of 
the shrinkage which results from thor- 
ough barbecuing. The Department then 
observed that the companies had not stated 
the distance away from the open fire at 
which the ham would be barbecued, and 
| this matter is being investigated to insure 
|@ properly prepared product. 
| The Department is nearly immune from 
|} having to go to court to enforce these 
|rulings. In the early days of its authority 
to regulate meat production, three cases 
| were taken to the Supreme Court of the 
| United States, which held that the Secre- 
| tary had very wide discretion in insuring 
| Wholesomeness and proper labeling of food 
products, and since then the rulings have 
been generally observed. 
|} In the “Creamo” oleomargarine case, 
the company made a point that a certain 
cigar bore a similar name, and that it did 
|not lead anyone to believe that the cigar 
;contained cream. The presiding judge 
remarked that no one would expect cream 
in a cigar, but he “might expect it” in 
butter. 


Cleanliness Insured 


Probably the chief activities of the meat 
inspection division are in prevention of 
the sale of meat from diseased animals, 
which are carefully eliminated at the 
| packing plants, and in insuring cleanli- 
ness at the plants. In its reinspections 
to eliminate meats which may have 
spolied after their preparation for sale, 
the division has found that meat spoilage 
has been reduced sifce 1908, the first year 
|of Federal inspection, from three-fourths 
of a pound per animal to two ounces per 
animal, probably as a result of the divi- 
sion’s activity in calling attention to the 
high percentage of spoilage and the sub- 
; sequent development of better methods of 
| keeping the meats. 


scsicauiea ene 
| Analysis Made of Trends 
In Mail Order Business 


|other who joined the Office of Indian | 
Affairs last year and has been field rep- | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the average retail firm as to the larger 
organization of the big mail order houses, 
| These were said to be more liberal than 
obtain in the majority of the individual 
stores and were made possible by the 
larger volume of business. 

Where, however, local retailers have fol- 
lowed the same policies respecting adjust- 
ment of customers’ complaints as_ the 
mail order houses have done, the local 
firms have successfully held their trade 
against the inroads of the mail order re- 
{tail plant with its lower level of prices 
on some lines. 

The mail order houses have found from 
experience that their original expecta- 
tions in locating retail outlet in or near 
populous areas were wrong, although the 
volume of business they anticipated was 
reached. It has been shown, for example, 
that a retail store located in a suburb of 
a large city, had drawn about 60 per cent 
,of its business from the city and 40 per 
cent from the country, whereas in estab- 
lishing the store the mail order house had 
done so on a basis of belief that the 
larger percentage of trade would be from 
the rural districts. 

It is possible that the types of mer- 
chandise being handled by the mail order 
houses will be altered as time goes on, 
when on the basis of experience they find 
that some lines move too slowly or consti- 
tute an article that makes for high in- 
ventories. This change is not in immediate 

prospect, and if it is made the process 
necessarily will be gradual. The fact re- 
mains, however, that high inventories are 
not desirable and the management of the 
mail order house is no more desirous of 
tying up capital than any other firm whose 
net profit depends upon the speed with 
which the turnover is accomplished. 
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Primary System 
Is Commended 
By Senator Nye 
deed of Diven Noiaine- 
tions Better Than Con- 


vention Plan of Choosing 
Candidates, He Says 


The direct primary system of nominat- 
ing and electing public officers, although 
not perfect, is the best system yet devised. 
and strictly speaking, calls for no de-| 
fense, Senator Nye ‘Rep.), of North Da- 
kota, declared in an address March 28 
over radio station WMAL and associated 





1rep States DaIL_y 


New Capital Asked — 
For North Dakota 


} 


Referendum Sought to Change | 


Seat of Government to | 
Jamestown 





| 
Bismarck, N. Dak., March 28. | 

An attempt to change the .location of | 
North Dakota’s State capitol building | 
from Bismarck to Jamestown is being 
made and Governor George F. Shafer | 


j}has been asked by the “Logical Capital | 


City Association of Jamestown, N. Dak:,” | 
to delay construction of a building to re- 
place the one destroyed by fire on Dec. 
28, 1930, until the people of the State 
can vote on the question. 


The association has filed with the Sec- 


jretary of State petitions for the initia-| 


tion of a constitutional amendment to 
change the seat of government to James- 





stations of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, under the auspices of the Wash- 
ington Star. 

Senator Nye, in defending the primary 
system, pointed out that the only alterna- 
tive under democratic form of government 
jis the old convention system, with its at- | 
tendant “gerrymandering,” bribery and 
corruption, fraud and trickery. 

An authorized summary of Senator Nye’s 
address follows: 

Primary Favored 

Strictly speaking, the direct primary 
election method of nominating candidates 
calls for no defense except by reason of 
the possibility that people will blindly 
consider the attacks made upon it. When 
given a choice between the primary and 
its only known alternative, the convention, 
the cause of free and representative gov- 
ernment must, in the face of experience, 
choose the primary as clearly preferable. 

With all the ills attendant upon the 
conduct of primary campaigns it still is 
not practicable to right-about-face and 
return to the convention system and the 
evils attending it. 

With the convention system the candi- 
date without the favor of bosses and cor- 
rupt political machines has little more 
than the ghost of a chance to succeed 


Industrial Out 


candidates who held delegates for the 
purpose of trading for favor alone; it 
found. the bosses gerrymandering districts 
from which delegates were to be chosen; it 
Was accompanied by the bribery and cor- 
rupting or delegates; it permitted those in 
control to ignore duly elected delegates 
and through fraud and trickery deny their 
credentials in favor of those proposed by 
men favorable to the machine but not 
from people in any sense; it gave power 
to selfish interests allied with the invisi- 
ble governments of political bosses; it 
brought with 1t a bargaining for offices and 
spoils through trading of votes for candi- 
dates. 

In a few words the convention system 
offered itself to those possessing great poli- 
tical power as a means to the destruction 
of the will anc wish o7 the people. 


Post-War Trends 


town. The Secretary of State has held 
the petitions to be sufficient and an- 
nounced that the proposed amendment 
will go on the ballot in the presidential 
primary next March unless they are with- 
drawn. 

The recent Legislature passed a bill 
(H. 79) making available $2,000,000 for a/| 
new capitol and creating a commission 
of three to supervise the construction. | 
The bill names Bismarck as the site of 
the building. | 

In replying to the request for delay, 
Governor Shafer stated that he could not} 
give any assurance that he would comply 
with such requests, or to a request that | 
he call a special election. 

“The Capitol Commission Bill,” he said 
in a letter to the association, “was adopted 
with an emergency clause, which would 
put it into operation as a law immediately 
upon approval. It was, therefore, the ob- 
vious intent of the Legislature, speaking 
for all of the people of the State, that 
the Commission should act without un- 
necessary delay in this emergency.” 


put 


In Three Western 


The convention brought with it dummy | 


States Is Larger 





Census Data Reveal Gains in 

| Manufacturing in Two 

| Years in Wyoming, North 
Dakota and Idaho 


| 


The Bureau of the Census announces rain or snow~ goes below the water table} 


the following summary statistics for the 
State of Wyoming, compiled from data 
collected at the census taken in 1930, 
which covered manufacturing activities in 
|1929: Number of establishments, 251; 
number of salaried officers and employes, 
898; number of wage earners (average 








Proposed Entrance to Arlington National Cemetery 
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| Conference of the International Chamber 
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Government Joins Building Program 
Trade Conference 
Announced for 


Foreign Service 








State Department to Send Dele- 
gation to World Meeting of 
Chamber of Commerce 


Five representatives of the Department | 


Expenditure for Fiscal Year 
of State will attend the Sixth General | 


Of 1932 Approximately 
$2,000,000, Says Federal 


of Commerce, the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, announced March 28. 


| 
Secretary Stimson explained orally that 





this was in accord with the Department's | Commission 
| usual custom of sending its representa- 
| tives to cooperate with American business | ; ; 
| representatives at International Chamber|, The building construction program of 
lof Commerce meetings. Prentiss Gilber,| the Foreign Service Buildings Commis- 
American Consul at Geneva, attended the | Sion for the fiscal year 1932 beginning 
last two sessions at Amsterdam and July 1 calls for a total expenditure of ap- 
| Copenhagen proximately $2,000,000, according to infor- 








The terminus of Arlington Memorial Bridge extends into Arlington National Cemetery to a point well 
within the present wall on the north, from whence connection is to be made with the Arlington Mansion 


and the Amphitheater, in the project for the development of the area. 


The mansion is on the axis of 


the bridge, but separated from it by a body of fine trees which it is not proposed, in the plans of the Na- 


tional Commission of Fine Arts, to disturb in order to create a vista. 


The mansion is seen from Lincoln 


Memorial, on the opposite side of the Potomac River, on a height above the median line of the bridge. 
The photograph above shows a design for the proposed entrance into the cemetery from the bridge, under 


Subsurface Supply 
Of Water Is Found | 
| Generally Deficient 


Geological Survey Declares | 
Heavy and Prolonged 
Rains Are Still Needed to 
Raise Low Levels 





| 
} 
| 
' 
| 
| 


[Continued from Page 1.1 | 
which is called the zone of saturation. To; 
get water a well has to be dug below this 

| Saturation zone. In the summer time, of | 
} course, plants take up the rainwater and | 
so very rarely during that season does 
{ the water get to the zone, But in the Fall 
and Winter, after the soi] becomes replen- 
ished with moisture, the precipitation— 


and there is a new supply of underground 
water. : 

The saturation zone naturally differs in 
depth from the surface according to locali- 
ties. 


: : A ! ; : 
With each disclosure of lavish outlays, for the year), 6,288; salaries paid, $2,297,-| is a little less than 100 feet while in New 


of money used in 
there comes from politicians the cry of 
“down with the primary; let us go back 
to the convention.” These politicians 
ascribe to the primary all the evils of the 
increased use of money and corruption 
which have been revealed in the past de- 
cade. Our hope lies, we are told, in a 
return to that unsullied and respectable 
convention system. 

A wave of liberalism, challenging out- 
worn and tyrannical institutions gave 
birth to the primary election system. It 
is significant that the drive against it 
coincides with the period of reaction 


which has followed the war and in some | 


og Ppuntries established dictatorships. 

and is a logical development of the funda- 
mental principles of self-government. Its 
great purpose is that of giving the peopie 
@ more direct voice in the selection of the 
men who are to represent them in the 
formulation of policies of government. 

Purpose of Primary 

No proponent of the direct primary 
possessed any hope that it would do more 
than improve the chances for representa- 
tive government. It was expected to check 
and curb lavish expenditures. It was to 
limit boss control and make the public 
servant responsive to the people rather 
than to the boss or the machine of the 
boss. The primary has done this. 

Hence, the evil of corruption is not in 
the direct primary. It is an evil that, 
like the poor, is with us always. It has 
been with us since democracy substituted 
itself for the divine right of kings. 

The primary system has, however, had 
as its spokesmen and advocates men who 
are today regarded as among the lead- 
ers of the nonconservatives. 

Campaign Expenditures 

Since a principal criticism of the pri- 
mary is based upon the disclosures of the 
great amounts of money expended to se- 
cure primary nominations I want to re- 
turn to that phase. As chairman of the 
Committee on Senatorial Campaign Ex- 
penditures I have had an opportunity to 
observe at close range the enormous 
amounts of money that have been ex- 
pended in certain of our States in securing 
Senatorial nominations. 

I do not believe that the American 
people can ignore or be indifferent to these 
huge political expenditures. They con- 
stitute, in my judgment, one of the most 
serious problems with which we are con- 
fronted today and one with which the 
next session of Congress must deal by the 
enactment of a corrupt practices act that 
will have real teeth and provide proper 
— upon excessive campaign con- 
ributions and expenditures. 

Nevertheless, I am convinced that the 
evils growing out of such political expen- 
ditures are much less today under the 
primary system than they would be if we 
still had the old convention system. With 
the primary the money must be spent 
more or less in the open and in a more 
or less legitimate way. Under the old con- 
vention system, on the other hand, the 
Same amounts of money would be ex- 
pended either in electing or bribing dele- 
gates and it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to trace this corruption to its 
source. 


{ 


| 
The primary is an American institution 


| $60,134,130; cost of fuel and purchased, 
| current, $3,382,805; value of products, $96,- 
466,461; value added by manufacture} 
(value of products less cost of materials, 
fuel, and purchased current), $32,949,526; 
horsepower (‘rated capacity) of prime 
movers, 28,715; horsepower of electric mo- | 
tors driven by purchased current, 17,898. 
|The number of wage earners and the 
value of products represent increases of 
12.7 and 13.0 per cent, respectively, as 
compared with 5,577 wage earners and 
products valued at $85,368,360 reported for 
1927, the last preceding census year. 
North Dakota 


The Bureau of the Census announces 
the following summary statistics for the 
State of North Dakota, compiled from 
data collected at the census taken in 1930, 
which covered manufacturing activities in 
1929: Number of’ establishments, 374; 
number of salaried officers and employes, 
996; number of wage earners (average 
for the year), 4,033; salaries paid, $2,- 
069,891; wages, $5,688,308; cost of mater- 
ials, $38,576,871; cost of fuel and purchased 
current, $1,115,528; value of products, 
$55,346,976; value added by manufacture 
(value of products less cost of materials, 
fuel, and purchased current), $15,654,577; 
horsepower (rated capacity) of prime 
movers, 11,118; horsepower of electric mo- 
tors driven by purchased current, 8,662. 
The number of wage earners and the value 
of products represent increases of 23.7 and 
17.8 per cent, respectively, as compared 
with 3,260 wage earners and products 
valued at $47,003,022 reported for 1927, the 
last preceding census year. 

State of Idaho 


The Bureau of the Census announces 
the following summary statistics for the 
State of Idaho, compiled from data col- 
lected at the census taken in 1930, which 
covered manufacturing activities in 1929: 
Number of establishments, 564; number 
of salaried officers and employes, 1,379; 
number of wage earners (avegage for the 
year), 15,656; salaries paid, $3,039,125; 
wages, $22,468,035; cost of materials, $50,- 
485,280; cost of fuel and purchased cur- 
rent, $1,645,797; value of products, $96,- 
682,764; value added by manufacture 
(value of products less cost of materials, 
fuel, and purchased current), $44,551,687; 
horsepower (rated capacity) of prime 
| movers, 50,238; horsepower of electric mo- 
tors driven by purchased current, 55,722. | 
| The number of wage earners and the value | 
| of products represent increases of 15.9 and 
}12.1 per cent, respectively, as compared 
|}with 13,513 wage earners and products | 
| valued at $86,256,399 reported for 1927, the 
last preceding census year. 

The census of manufacturés covers 
manufacturing and printing and publish- 
ing establishments whose products made 
during the census year were valued at 
|} $5,000 or more. Repair shops and estab- 
|lishments engaged solely in custom work, | 
| Such as custom tailor shops, are not in- 
cluded. 

Preliminary reports for individual) in- 
| dustries, covering the United States as 
a whole, were issued in 1930. The prepa- 
ration of these reports (which were in 
greater demand than the State statistics) 
has naturally delayed somewhat the pub- 


| water level 


Control by Wealth | lication of State, county, and city figures.— 
It is important also for the voters to | ssued by the Bureau of the Census. 
remember that the question is not whether | ~ 
more money is expended under the pri-|found accompanying primaries present 
mary system than under the convention | themselves, whereas the convention, a law | 
system but whether the powers of wealth | unto itself, could not readily be reached 





control one system more easily than an- 


other and with less possibility of detec- | 


tion. 

It is possible that the amount of money 
expended in the primaries may be greater 
than would be the case under the con- 
vention system but there can be no ques- 
tion that its corrupting 
much less marked. 

The direct primary is not perfect. It 
4s capable of being controlled by the ex- 
cessive use of money; it does not always 
elect the best qualified candidates and 
it is sometimes as completely controlled 
by bosses and macnines as was the old- 
time caucus or convention. This is true 
of the primary in the same sense that 
it is true that all human institutions are 
imperfect. 

The direct primary, imperfect 
it may be, is in fact one of the great 
cornerstones of democracy and an es- 
sential factor in preservation of govern- 
ments of, by, and for the people. 

Besides, the primary election laws lend 
themselves to improvement. Chances to 
correct many.of the harmful practices 


though 


influences are | 





by law. We ought to devote ourselves | 
wholeheartedly to the cause of lessening 
the influence of money in the conduct of 
primary elections. 

But if there were no hope, no chance, | 
| for any remedying of such ills as accom- 
pany the primary, I would still maintain 
that as between the primary and conven- 
tion system, the primary deserves the fa- 
vor over the old, long-tried and corrupt- 
proven convention system. 

Let it be: admitted that money in pri- 
mary campaigns influences men to follow 
lines of least resistance. Admitting this, 
does that give a clean face to the dis- 
credited convention system which lent it- 
| self so much more readily to these same 
corrupting influences? 

Strengthening of Primary 


So I come back to where I began by 
repeating my statement that the primary, 
when stood up alongside its only alterna- 
tive, the convention, calls for no defense. 
Let us be done with looking back with 
any degree of favor upon the long-since- 
condemned machinery of the boss and the 
corruptionist. Let us instead devote our 





| mary machinery against these corrupting | 


primary campaigns | 321; wages, $10,306.294; cost of materials,| Mexico the real saturation is from 1,000 | 


to 1,500 feet below the surface. 
Effect of Hurricane 

Almost three years ago 
helped bring up the low water levels in 
the ground. That was the hurricane of 
August, 1928, and the office records for 


that month showed the typical well at) 


Arlington, Va., was recharged to the ex- 
tent of a rise of 21-10 feet. 


During the Winter of 1928-29, the water | 


level there started to rise about Feb. 1, 
continuing to rise until late in the Spring, 
attaining a total of two feet of rise. 
ing the Summer and Fall of 1929, the 
went down over three feet. 
It started to rise again about the middle 
of January, 1930. At its low stage in Jan- 
uary, 1930, it was a foot lower than at 
the low stages of 1929. It is significant 
in this connection that the drought really 
started in the Fall of 1929. 

The water level in the Arlington well— 


and it is typical of many throughout the | 


country—rose from January, 1930, to April, 
1930, two and three-tenths feet. 


saturation as in the similar seasons of 
1929. 
in the Spring of 1930 about a foot lower 
than in the Spring of 1929. 
On Decline Since 

Since April of 1930 the water level has 
been continuously declining, the recession 
totaling a little more than three feet. This 


year the water level has not risen at all. | 


It has been going down continuouly and 


no water has gone down to the satura-| 


tion zone to recoup the situation in that 
locality. It is three feet lower than a 
year ago and four feet Jower than two 
years ago. 

There are differences in the various re- 
gions of the United States, but the well 
at Arlington is typical of ground water 
conditions generally, particularly in| the 
States where the drought occurred in 
1929, with subnormal precipitation shown | 
in the records. The Virginia well, how- 
ever, is not typical of all of the eastern | 
part of the country. Our well observa- | 
tions in Pennsylvania show 
been some rise in the levels there. 

Probably throughout the United States, 
especially in the drought areas, the wa- 
ter levels are substantially lower today. 
In the Mississippi and plains States 


|which had dry Winters there have been 


some heavy rains recently. 
Little Hope After May 1 

If there should be heavy, prolonged 
rains in April, a great deal of the water 
might get to the water level down in the 
depths of the ground, but after May 1, 
there can not be much hope to get any 
considerable amount down, because of the 
growing vegetation, Summer rains, ol 
course, would help Streams but not the 
water levels in the ground. If there 15 
no rain in April, shallow-dug wells are 
likely to have an unfavorable Summer | 
and the deeper drilled wells dug below 


In the Atlantic City vinicity, on the 
Jersey shore, large amounts of water are 
obtainable from the sand under the clay. 


| The city gets part of its water from wells. 
| There the water level has risen and it is) 


better now than for a long time. There | 
is a reservoir of water 800 feet below the 
surface of the ground, the water comes 
from miles away. 

All along the Atlantic and Gulf of 


| Mexico coastal plains there is a good deal 


of underground water, and deep wells in 
those regions will not be appreciably af- 
fected by dry conditions in the immediate 
future. The same conditions apply to} 














energies to the strengthening of the pri- 


influences, to the end that honest elec-) 
tions, with the people afforded an honest 
chance to nominate as well as elect their 
public officials, may be made to prevail 
and influence government that will be 
most directly responsible to the people 
instead. of the will of self-seekers and 
predatory interests, 

The primary is certainly not perfec 
But it is a vast improvement over the con- 
vention system which it succeeded. The| 
primary serves as a torch, It illuminates 





tion. | 


dark places. It discloses rather than 
creates evils and corruption. It was fas h- 
ioned to curb corruption. This it has done. 


It has made public offices more repre- 
sentative of the people by opening doors | 
long closed to men without the favor of 
party bosses, without fortunes to prose- 
cute campaigns, and without the favor of 
those willing to finance the campaigns of 
their kind of men, 


Sometimes it is practically at the | 
surface as in the case of springs and | 
swamps but the average depth to the zone | 


a nurricane 


Dur- | 


About | 
as much water went into the zone of| 


However, that left the water level! 


|of our inventors would be to name nearly | 


there has} 


the water levels will have the advantage. | Parts of the State comes largely from 


| cultural ground are irrigated from wells 


consideration by the National Commission of Fine Arts. 


Work of Pa 


By Enlarged Staff, Says Commissioner | 


tent Office Being E 


xpedited | 


| e ° y ° 
Removal From Historic Quarters to New Commerce Build- 


ing Next November Planned 


By Thomas E. Robertson 


Commissioner 


The classic marble building known as 
the Patent Office, whose windows have 
for almost a century looked down upon 
busy F Street in Washington, houses one | 


| of the largest bureaus of our Government. | fice, by reason of the 


Along this street and past the Patent | 
Office portals have walked Abraham Lin- 
coln, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, John 
Cc. Calhoun, James G. Blaine, Generals 
Grant and Pershing, and a host of others | 
whose illustrious names have been house- 
hold words. 

The marching armies of the Mexican 
and Civil wars passed and repassed the | 
building. Soldiers have at one time or | 
another been quartered within its his- 
toric halls. Lincoln’s inaugural ball was | 
held here. To this building were brought 
the original models of such famous in- 
ventions as the Howe sewing machine, 
the shoe sewing machine, the invention 
made by the immortal Lincoln for rais- 
ing boats to pass over shoals, the Bell 


} 


| 
| 


the phonograph, and many others. 
Within the building have occurred ti- 
tanic struggles to prove priority of inven- | 
tion for this or that inventor. Famous | 
lawyers have argued within its walls, as, | 
| for example, when Senator Roscoe Conk- 
ling and Bob Ingersoll argued upon op- 
posite sides of the famous telephone case. 
This building and the building across 
| the street house over 1,400 employes, 
about half of whom are trained scientific 
and legal experts who examine and pass | 
upon applications for patents. Nearly 
100,000 patent applications pour into the 
Office and between 40,000 and 50,000 pat- | 
ents are granted each year. 


Patent Laws Urged 
By George Washington 

In his first message to Congress, Presi- | 
dent Washington urged the passage of | 
laws permitting the grant of patents for 
inventions. The laws adopted were more 
liberal than any patent laws ever before 
enacted. They are today among the most 
liberal anywhere and have been largely 
copied by other nations. They seem to 
have been framed as part of the under- 
lying concept of the founders of our Na- 
tion that here in this country the poor 
man should have his chance. He was not 
to be bound down by birth, blood, or class 
but if worthy could win both fame and 
fortune. The door was open to both na- 
tive and alien. 

One of the ways the founders of our 
Government provided for progress in the 
| sciences and useful arts was by the grant 
of patents. To recite the achievements 





all the major blessings of convenient liv- 
ing and working that we know. Of the|} 
truly great inventions made during the! 


| the situation. 


of Patents 


as President, Secretary of State and At- 
torney General, respectively. Our Gov- 
ernment has granted 1,800,000 patents. 


Following the Great War, the Patent Of- 
increase in the 
number of applications and the large 
number of resignations from its trained 
examining corps, fell grievously behind 
with its work. For years extraordinary 
efforts were made to obtain increased per- 
sonnel and increased salaries to cope with 
The efforts to obtain relief, 
made more difficult by reason of the rigid 
economy imposed upon the Government 


as an aftermath of the Great War, re-| 


sulted in various increases and finally in 


a large additional force made available 
last Summer. 


Staff of Workers 
Is Increased 
This new force is being rapidly trained 


telephone, the Edison incandescent light, | and its effects are apparent since the ac- | 


cumulated work has already been reduced 
by 22,000 applications, or nearly 25 per 
cent. Inventors and manufacturers have 
reason to be very hopeful that within 
about a year there will be no prolonged 


| delays in obtaining actions upon their 


applications. 


Notwithstanding the hallowed associa- 
tions of our \uilding, it is not adapted 
to present needs and is entirely too small 
so that in addition to being crowded to 
capacity, we are compelled to house 250 


| employes in another building across the 


street. This will be overcome next Novem- 
ber when the Patent Office will move into 
the new Commerce Building where all 


of its operations will be under one roof | 
| and where all of its quarters will be es- | 
pecially designed to efficiently handle the 
| thousands of applications annually en- 


trusted to its care. 


(The foregoing is the full text of an 
address delivered March 29 during 
“Collier's Hour” over associated sta- 
tions of the National Broadcasting 
Company.) 


Canadian Telephones 
Increase in Number 


Installations in 1929 Reported 
To Total 1,400,000 


The number of telephones installed in 
Canada totaled 1,400,000 at the end of 


| 1929, the latest period for which figures | fected. 


are available, according to advices from 


made public by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. These figures indicate an increase 


: mation just made available at the offices 
tee formal announcement issued follows | o¢ the Gommission in Washington. 
jin full text: This program, details of which are now 
| The State Department has detailed the being worked out, provides for the com- 
| following named officers from the Depart-| struction in that period of buildings for 
ment of State to attend the Sixth General | residential and office purposes of Amer~ 
Congress of the International Chamber of | jcan diplomats and consular officers in. 
Commerce to be held in Washington from | 14 different countries. 


any $ to 0, inclusive, 1788: ; The sum of $2,000,000 was appropriated 
| Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck, Cheif, Division | at the last session of Congress under “An 
| of Far Eastern Affairs; Walter C. Thurs-| act for the acquisition of buildings and 
| ton, Chief, Division of Latin-American | grounds in foreign countries for the use 
| Affairs; Frederick Livesey, Acting Eco-| of the Government of the United States 
nomic Adviser; James J. Murphy Jr.,| of America” approved May 7, 1926. This 
Chief, Consular Commercial Office; Wal- act authorized the appropriation of $10,- 
ter A. Foote, Consul at Medan, Sumatra, 099,000 for that purpose under which a 
| now on detail in the Department of State.| maximum of $2,000,000 was to be appro- 
priated in each fiscal year. 


| al 

‘ | Congress has appropriated to cate a 
Study of Skeletons | total of $6,835,000, out of which the Com- 
mission has expended approximately $3,- 
739,953 towards the purchase of sites and 
By Races as Source |construction of buildings for the foreign 

service. 

Of D Di ii Plans Are Listed 

ata on 1sease | A statement of the foreign posts where 
| construction is proposed in 1932, the pur- 
;pose for which the buildings are to be 


|used, together with the status of the 
| construction plans, follows: ° 








Scientist of Smithsonian In- 


* . s | The amounts allocated for the sites and 
stitution Describes Re-| ,uiidings are not made available by the 
sults of Research Into | Commission because of possible prejudice 


|; to negotiations, it was explained. 
Yakohama, Japan.—Consular building. 
Contract for construction let. Work be- 
}gan Jan. 10, 1931. Scheduled to be come 
| pleted March 6, 1932. 


Bone Structure 


[Continued from Page 1.1 Sh hai, Chi c 1 buildi 
malignant form among them. There is a jangnhal, na.—Consular = bullding. 
“meu down” of She disease among | Plans and specifications completed. Bids 
them, especially the Esquimos. Nature | for construction to be invited within the 
has developed in them a gradual immu- | P€xXt 30 days. ; 
| nity to its ravages and after four or five |__ Aden, Arabia.—Consular building. 
generations it appears that they are over- | Plans and specifications completed. Bids 
coming the disease without white man’s | for construction to be invited within next 
intervention. 0 days. 


As tuberculosis, was absent from the 
| aboriginal Indian in America, so also was 
cancer, and syphilis in its present form. 
Not until the whites appeared did the 
latter disease occur among them. 
Whether it existed in a form different 
from the disease which was spread among 
them is yet to be determined by a study 
| of skeletons. It is possible that it might 
have occurred in a mild and arrested 
form. However, it is known that once 
the active disease was introduced by the 
conquerers, it assumed a violent form and 
ravaged the skull to the limit. 

| Unacquainted With Cure 

One indication that the Indians did not 
have this social disease seems evident also 
from the fact that no trace can be found 
among them of a treatment or an at- 
tempt at treatment. They were unac- 
quainted with a cure. Yet they had some 
kind of a remedy for all other ailments. 
| If they had it independently, it may be 
| that they had set up some internal self- 
| immunization and the disease became en- 
feebled. This may explain the unidenti- 
fied pathological condition of the bones 
which might have been caused by some 
incipient form of the disease. 

Arthritis should be studied more from 
the standpoint of the bone. There are a 
maze of opinions, classifications, and dif- 
ferentiations set up minutely by medical 
science. Yet a close study of the skele- 
}tons of arthritic persons reveals condi- 
j tions in disagreement with current no- 
tions. 





No Race Exempt 

|} In the first place no race is exempt 
|from the disease. It is everywhere, 
| whether among the Australian aborigines, 
the Indian, the Eskimo, or the white 
man. 

Another important fact revealed by 
skeletal studies is that no person above 





60 years of age is free from what the | 
All 


medical profession calls arthritis. 
persons over 70 show some traces of it. 


| The digease begins in the spine in the | 


form of an excrescence. 
and combine until the whole spine is af- 


little pain is felt. 
However, as the lesions enlarge, 


| cause the bones to rub against each other. 


last 100 years the large majority of them | of 65.452 installations over the previous | Inflammatory changes set in and pain 


were made in this country. 

The first patent granted on this conti- | 
nent was by the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts at Boston on March 6, 1646, to) 
Joseph Jenkes. The first patent granted 
under authority of our national govern- 
ment was to Samuel Hopkins, on July 31, 
1790. This and the other early patents 
were signed by George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson and Edmund Randolph | 


western Tennessee and eastern Arkansas. 
Differences in underground water are 
accounted for by different formations in 
the earth. Deep drilled wells would, as 
a rule, safeguard against drought. 
| In Texas, underground water is one of 
| the State’s greatest resources. There the 
supply will last indefinitely if withdrawals 
|are kept within safe limits. About 80 per 
cent of the people of Texas are supplied 
with drinking water from wells or springs; 
nine-tenths of the towns and cities of 
Texas obtain their public water supplies 
from such sources; stock water in most 


| wells; thousands of acres of valuable agri- 


and eventually many thousands of acres 
of additional land will be similarly re- 
claimed. 








year. 

The average number of telephones per 
100 people in Canada, on the basis of the 
above figures for 1929, was 14.29. The 
greatest provincial density was in British 


| Columbia, where the ratio was 21.2 per 
| 100 people. 
| 18.9 instruments. 

Wire mileage aggregated 4,476,213, reg-| ease from its basic source he may make | 
| istering an increase of 493,346 miles over 


the 1928 total. The number of miles of 
wire per telephone averaged 3.19 as 
against 2.99 miles in the year immedi- 
ately preceding. The number of tele- 
phone systems in operation was 2,415, of 
which 1,176 were of the cooperative type 
in the Province of Saskatchewan, which 
are operated at cost for the benefit of sub- 


| seribers. 


With a view to eliminating the necessity 
for routing telephone calls between British 
Columbia and Eastern Canada across the 
United States via Seattle construction has 
been commenced on all all-Canadian con- 
nection. The projected connection in- 
volves an expenditure of $1,250,000 and 
requires the construction of approximately 
655 miles of line. It is expected that the 
all-Canadian connection will be ready for 
operation toward the end of 1931.—Issued 
by the Department of Commerce. 





Varying O pinions as to Nature of Sleet 
Declared to Be Held Among Scientists 


W eather Bureau Says It Consists of Frozen Raindrops and 
Occurs Only in Winter 


Scientists throughout the world differ 
substantially as to the determination of 
just what constitutes sleet, Dr. ed, 
Humphreys, meteorological physicist of 
the Weather Bureau, stated orally on 
March 28. There is beginning to be ap- 
parent a disposition, particularly among 
engineers, to use the word in the sense 
given it by the Weather Bureau. 

“When is sleet sleet is a problem on 
which many differ here and abroad,” Dr. 
Humphreys said. “In the Weather Bu- 
reau sense sleet is just frozen raindrops, 
occurring only in Winter. When these 
raindrops reach the earth in quantities 
they are loose and can be shoveled like | 
sand. That is the sense in which meteor- | 
ologists view sleet. 

“Engineers sense sleet as a coating of 
ice on the wires, trees, tracks or streets, 
which is what the. Weather Bureau calls 





glaze and the storm that brings that glaze, 
in the Weather Bureau sense, is an ice 
storm, 


“In England, the term sleet means a 
mixture of rain and snow. That is be- 
cause England rarely has the sleet as we 
know it in America. In the United States 
people generally mean Winter hail. 

“We have no name for the mixture of 
rain and snow; someone might suggest 
that it be called snain to visualize the 
telescoping of snow and rain. 

“Sleet as we know it here rattles the 
window panes, which is the way the poets 
refer to it. A few people recently, par- 
ticularly engineers, are beginning to use 
the term sleet in the Weather Bureau 
sense in order that there may. be a co- 
ordinated .understanding of what is 
meant.” 


follows. Yet all treatment for arthritis 
is of the lesions and not of the bone or 
basic source of the trouble. 

| Study of Indian Bones 

| The medical profession should 
proach this disease from the skeleton. 


ap- 
It 


Ontario came second with | should become the labor of some young | 


medical scientist. In studying the dis- 
|a@ great contribution to mankind. 

| Among the skulls at the National Mu- 
seum are eight in which the external 
auditory meatus is absent in each. These 
are the only skulls characterized by this 
extraordinary absence in existence and 
| seem to be congenital. 

| A study of Indian bones from 29 ceme- 
| teries shows a disease prevalent among 
|children not known among the whites 
characterized by an excrescence in the 
orbits of both eyes simultaneously then 
| occurring on external parts of the skull. 
| For the want of a better name, it is sub- 
mitted, bilateral osteoporosis describes it. 
Science does not know what the dis- 
ease is. 


Farm Board’s Loan Policy 


| Defended by Mr. Teague 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
for in the Agricultural Marketing Act. 
| Up to March 21, 1931, $400,000,000 had 
| been deposited with the Treasury to the 
|credit of the revolving fund. The other 
$100,000,000 will not be made available 
until July 1, 1931. 

Very few loans are made from the re- 
volving fund that are not secured by fa- 
cilities or commodities. None of this money 
can be counted as Yost unless the collat- 
eral is not realized upon or notes, repre- 
|senting a part of the loans from the re- 
volving fund, are not collectible. So far, 
there have been no losses from these se- 
cured loans. It is certain that a large 
| part, if not all, of the money loaned will 
be returned to the Treasury. 

At the close of business March 21, 1931, 
the loans agregated $462,233,826. Of this 
amount, $173,183,806 had been repaid. The 
total loans from the revolving fund out- | 
standing on that date amounted to $289,- | 
050,019. Interest collections amounted to | 
$3,021,544. Congress apropriated entirely | 
separate and apart from the revolving | 
fund $1,500,000 for the administration of | 
the Agricultural Marketing Act during the | 
first year of operation of the Federal | 
Farm Board. Of this amount, $500,000 | 
was not spent and was returned to the} 
Treasury. Later, Congress appropriated 
$1,900,000 for the administration of the 
Act during the Farm Board's second 
year of operation. 


Lesions develop | 


Next the knee, often the hips, | 
and the bones of the toes are affected. | 
; Consul Julian F. Harrington, at Ottawa,| During this process . 
they | 


Paris, France.—Office building. Plans 
and specifications completed. Bids for 
construction to be opened June 1. 

Lima, Peru.—Residence for American 
Ambassador. Plans and_ specifications 
completed. Bids to be invited in about 
| three weeks. 


Residence at Ottawa 


Ottawa, Canada.—Residence for Amer- 
|ican Minister and office building. Plans 
| and specifications approved by Commis- 
| sion, and it is hoped to start construction 
this year. 

| Bangkok, Siam.—New residence for 
| American Minister to replace present lega- 
| tion which has been seriously damaged 
|by white ants. Plans and specifications 
| will be commenced at early date. 
Calcutta, India—Office building and 
residence for American Consul General 
;}and American Trade Commissioners. 
|Plans and specfications for construction 
should be completed in 30 days. 

| Buenos Aires, Argentina.—Residence for 
|American Ambassador and eight-story 
| office building to house all American Gov-= 
ernment activities at that post. The 
| former is now occupied by the Ambassa@- 
|dor. Architects’ preliminary plans for te 
office building have been completed amd 
approved by Commission. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil—American Gove 
ernment office building of five stories. 
Plans and specifications completed. Bids 
to construct to be invited in about six 
weeks. 

Rome, 





Italy—Residence for American 
ambassador and all other officials. For 
| this purpose Commission has acquired 
what is known as the Twin Villa property, 
Berlin Purchase 


Berlin, Germany—Residence for Amer- 
ican Ambassador and all other officials, 
For this purpose the Commission has ac- 
quired the Bleucher property at a cost of 
$1,800,000. 

A residence building for the use of the 
American Ambassador in London has been 
presented to the United States Govern- 
| ment by J. Pierpont Morgan of New York. 

In Paris, France, a residence building 
has been completed and is now occupied. 

Negotiations are pending for the pur- 
chase of additional sites for embassies, 
legations and consulates in several of the 
| capitals and other important cities of the 
world, it is explained. 

In addition, the Commission has com- 
pleted buildings in Tirana, Albania; 
Panang, Straights Settlements; Nagasaki, 
Japan; Amoy, China, and a group of 
buildings at Tokyo, Japan, is practically 
finished. 

The Foreign Service Buildings Come 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 
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as Grade Mark 


Extending Risk of On Coffee Enjoined as Deceptive 


Claim of Owner of Registration Including Word Upheld; 


Insurer Allowed 





Reformation, After Acci- 
dent, of Auto Liability 
Contract to Include Oral 
Agreement Permitted 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 


ELitery Davis 
v. 
HIGHWAY MOoTorR UNDERWRITERS. 
Nebraska Supreme Court. 
No. 27551. 

H. W. Barrp and Hatt, Ciine & WILLIAMS 
for appellee; ALLEN & RequartTe for 
appellant. 

Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 27, 1931 

Goss, C. J—This is an action to reform 
a public liability automobile insurance pol- 
icy and to recover upon the policy as re- 
formed. The case was assigned to an 
equity court and tried to a judge with- 
out the intervention of a jury. From a 
decree reforming the policy and entering 
judgment against the defendant this ap- 
peal was taken. 

The defendant, Highways Motor Under- 
writers of Kansas City, Mo., is a reciprocal 
insurance exchange, authorized nder 
chapter 44, article 15, C. S. N. 1929, to 
write such an insurance contract as is 
involved here. A. R. Talbot Underwriters, 
Inc., of Lincoln, is its attorney in fact in 
this jurisdiction and State. Richard L. 
Kimball, of Lincoln, is defendant’s gen- 
eral manager, for the whole company, and 
is also secretary for its attorney in fact. 
The defendant has two agencies in Lin- 
coln, the Stuart Investment Company and 
Lincoln Insurance Service, who take ap-)| 
plications for insurance. All policies are 
issued from defendant's office in Lincoln. 
Lincoln Insurance Service is composed of 
Don A. Chapin and Leo Scherer. 


Plaintiff purchased a new automobile 
about the middle of August, 1928, and on 
Aug. 16 was solicited by Mr. Scnerer to 
insure it. Plaintiff told Scherer he wanted 
a policy with limits of $25,000 and $50,000, 
with coverage-for his son, who would be 
16 in a few months. Plaintiff testified that 
Scherer said “he would take care of it 
and there would be no extra premium as | 
it was only a few months.” Scherer testi- 
fied: “He asked if we could put an en- 
dorsement on this policy covering this boy. | 


I told him that I had never written that) 
kind of a policy before, but I would see 
if we could not get that coverage.” Scherer 
went directly to Mr. Kimball and told him 
the kind of coverage Mr. Davis wanted. 


The general manager testified that he 
told Scherer he did not know whether | 
or not the company could legally) 
issue such a policy but he would consider | 
it and let him know later; but that he 
never did tell him definitely whether he} 
could issue a policy with such a rider. | 
Kimball says: “I know what he (Davis) | 
wanted. I didn’t know what he expected 
to get.” 


Effect Of Omission 

The policy was written without the 
rider-and was delivered by Scherer, who 
was under the impression that it con- 
tained the coverage requested by the in- 
sured. It was -delivered at the office of | 
Mr. Davis in his absence and when he| 
returned he put it in a pigeonhole without | 
reading it. He paid the premium on Sept. | 
1 and did not discover that the policy| 
lacked the rider until after the loss in| 
October. The defendant denied liability | 
and kept the premium. 


The evidence indicates that the defend- | 
ant could have written such a policy as | 
plaintiff thought he had, but did not do 
so because of difficulty of reinsuring the 
risk, and that it was willing, after the | 
loss occurred, to. attach such a rider to 
the policy, but not to make it retroactive 
so as to cover the loss. An offer to this 
effect made by Stuart Investment Com- 
pany was rejected by Mr. Davis. 

No written application for the insurance 
policy was ever made by Mr. Davis. The 
contract in that respect as between him 
and the agent rests in parol. His offer | 
was to buy a policy with certain stated | 
features and according to his understand- 
ing the agent agreed to furnish it. The 
agent testified that plaintiff asked for) 
that particular kind of a policy and he 
informed the general manager and was 
under the impression the policy delivered 
was of the kind ordered. About as nearly 
as parties may mutually agree upon such 
a matter the insured and the agent for 
the insurer understood the policy was to 
cover plaintiff's son. 

The policy omitted this essential ele- 
ment of the contract as understood by 
both of them and not discovered by either 
of them until the loss occurred. In such 
circumstances the plaintiff is entitled to 
have the policy reformed so as to express 
the real agreement of the parties, and 
his failure to examine the policy when 
received will not defeat his right to have 
reformation of the policy. Robinson v.! 
Union Automobile Ins. Co., 112 Neb. 32, 
198 N. W. 166; Central Granaries Co. v. 
Nebraska L. M. Ins. Assn., 106 Nebr. 30, 
182 N. W. 582. 


Prompt Reading Not Required 

In the first of these cases we said: 
“When a soliciting agent of an insurance 
company and the insured mutually agree 
upon the terms and conditions of the in- 
surance contract, and the policy, later 
issued by the company, omits one of the 
essential elements of the contract, which 
is not discovered by the insured until after | 
a loss occurs, he may then have the pol- 
icy reformed so as to express the real 
agreement of the parties, and his failure 
to promptly examine the policy when re- 
ceived and discover the departure therein 
from the real agreement will not defeat 
his right to have reformation of the 
policy.” Robinson v. Union Automobile 
Ins. Co., supra. 

Then, too, Scherer had all the reason 
in the world to think that Pavis would 
believe the policy had been written as 
he requested it. Davis had not even known, 
as Scherer knew, that there was ever any 
question that the policy would contain 
the terms requested. So if it be argued 
that Mr. Kimball, as general manager of 
defendant, understood the contract in a 
different sense than plaintiff understood 
it, although he knew what plaintiff had 
asked for and plaintiff did not know that 
what he had asked for had not been pro- 
vided for in ¢ghe contract, then a section 
of the code aids in the construction of 
the agreement: “When the terms of an 
agreement have been intended in a dif- 


ferent sense by the parties to it, that sense | 


is to prevail against either party in which 


he had reason to suppose the other under- | 


stood it?” C. S. N. 1929, section 30-1217. 
It is argued by defendant that the trial 
court erred in reforming the policy and 
in enforcing it because the contract to 
insure against “damages for negligence of 
a driver under 16 years of age” is con- 
trary to public policy. . 

The same question arose in Messersmith 
v. American Fidelity Co., 232 N. W@16l,. 
133 N. E, 432. The New York law fixed 
the age limit at 18 years. In a well-rea- 
soned opinion by Judge Cardozo, the court 
of avpeals held that public policy does 


not forbid the enfercement of such a con- | 


tract of insurance. 
In McMahon v. Pearlman, 242 Mass. 
367, 136 N. E. 154, it was held that al- 


though the operation of a registered mo- 


| Term as Grade Mark 


| but since that time, of the 20-odd brands) 
|of coffee handled by 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Rem, Murpoch & COMPANY 
v. 
H. P. Corree COMPANY. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 

| No. 8867. 

| Appeal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Missouri. 

Frep GerLacH (DoucLtas W. Rosert with 
him on the brief), for appellant; WIL- 
LIAM H, SCHAUMBERG (Roy M. Erters with 
him on the brief), for appellee. 

Before Stone and Garpner, Circuit Judges, 
and Wyrmav, District Judge; Strong, C. J., | 
dissenting. 

Opinion of the Court 
March 4, 1931 

Garpner, Circuit Judge.—Appellant as 
plaintiff in the lower court, brought suit 
to enjoin the alleged infringement by the 
defendant of its registered trade mark. 
and to enjoin certain acts of alleged un- 
fair competition. The material facts as 
summarized by the lower court are sub- 
stantially as follows: 

As early as Aug. 13, 1878, plaintiff's pre- | 
decessor registered its trade mark for bak- 
ing powder and cream of tartar. This) 
trade mark consisted of a tiger’s head 
with the word “Monarch” printed or en- 
graved above the tiger’s head in large 
white and enameled letters, with the words 
“Baking Powder” in an angular scroll be- 
low the tiger’s head. In 1883 plaintiff's 
predecessor registered the word ‘Mon- 
arch” similarly printed or engraved, which 
has been generally used in connection 
with the head of a lion as a trade mark 
for canned goods and other preserved 





| fruits. 


In 1886 plaintiff’s predecessor registered 
the words “Monarch Mills,” printed in 
large white Gothic type above a lion’s 
head for the products of its “Coffee and 
Spice Mills.” In 1922 plaintiff registered 
for practically all of its products, con- 
sisting of condiments, canned fruits, cof- 
fee, tea, canned meats, canned vegetables, | 
flour, and divers cereals, another trade | 
mark. This last mentioned trade mark} 
consisted of the word “Monarch” printed | 


| Or engraved in a crescent shape in large} 


block Gothic capitals above its usual lion's | 
head. 


| Defendant Used 


Defendant has never registered the word | 
“Monarch” as a trade mark, but uses | 
word now on packaged coffee and on| 
coffee sold in sealed cans, printing or} 
engraving the word on either side in black | 
Gothic capitals, so that it appears to simu- 
late fairly closely the word “Monarch” | 
as used by the plaintiff. Defendant has! 
never used either the lion’s head nor the 
tiger’s head as a part of this designation. 

Defendant's predecessors began busi- 
ness in 1853. In 1886 Henry Petring, one | 
of the original organizers, died, and the| 
business was then carried on by two of! 
his sons, one of whom died in 1925, and} 
the other retired from the defendant cor- | 
poration some two years before the com- 
mencement of this action. The prede- 
cessors of defendant used the word “Mon- 
arch” to designate coffee sold by it and) 
iis predecessors as early as 1879. 


Defendant's predecessors sold in more 
than a dozen States, including the State 
of Missouri, large quantities of coffee) 
branded “Monarch” on the containers as| 
early as 1897. In 1907 defendant began 
to sell its roasted, packaged coffee, con- 
tained in paper bags, cardboard cartons | 
and tin cans, extensively by mail, until 
at the time of the trial of this suit it 
had a very large business so carried on 
in many States. 

Defendant has never advertised exten- 


sively, if at all, while the plaintiff has 


spent, and is now spending very large 
sums of money in advertising its well- 
known “Monarch” brand of foods, drinks | 
and condiments. At least since 1907, if 
ever, the defendant has not used the word 
“Monarch” to show the origin of its coffee, 


it, only one was 
designated as its “Monarch” brand. 

It never used the word “Monarch” to 
designate any other of its goods or gro- 
ceries, save and except coffee, and the 
word was used as a brand or grade mark, 
rather than as a trade mark. Defend-| 
ant’s cans, paper packages and cardboard | 
cartons used for the coffee sold by it, were 





|of a different shape and color from those 


of the plaintiff. The printing, except as 
to the word “Monarch,” was also dissimi- | 
lar in shape and color, and the word) 
“Petring’s” appeared on all of the defend- | 
ant’s packages. 


Deception of 


Purchasers Claimed 


As early as 1925 numerous retailers of | 
the defendant's packaged and canned) 
“Monarch” brand of coffee, advertised it 
in the local papers as “Monarch” with no 
further identification, for the purpose of 
palming off a cheaper product for that of 
the established brand of coffee put out by 
the plaintiff, and they succeeded in palm- 
ing off on their customers this cheaper 
“Monarch” coffee of the defendant for | 
the dearer and higher grade product of | 
the plaintiff. 

This the retail dealers were enabled to 


tor vehicle without a license and unac- 
companied by a licensed operator is a 
crime under the State law, yet such an 
operator is not prevented by public policy 
from recovering under an insurance con- 
tract indemnifying against accident. 
The opinion in Messersmith v. Ameri- 
can Fidelity Co., supra, cites 


through personal fault that is defined by 
statute as a misdemeanor or a crime and 
yet was permitted to be the subject of 
recovery against an insurer; and _ per- 
tinently says: “Insurance instead of prej- 
udicing the victim of an accident is seen 
to supply in many cases the only fund 
from which the victim can be paid (Bos- 
ton & Albany Co. v. Merc. Trust Co., 
supra, at pp. 577, 578; Phoenix Ins. Co. 
v. Erie & W. Transp. Co., supra, at p. 
324). Courts are slow to substitute their 
own varying views of policy for those 
which have found embodiment in settled 
institutions, in every-day beliefs and 
practices, which have taken root and 
flourished (Janson vy. Driefontein Mines, 
supra, at p. 496). The field of discretion 
is still narrower when there has been 
statutory sanction, tacit, if not expreass, 
of callings and forms of conduct which 
| it would have been easy to condemn. * * * 
We conclude that public policy does not 
forbid the enforcement of the contract 
(Brock v. Travelers Ins. Co., 83 Conn. 
308, 313; Ford v. Stevens Motor Car Co., 
203 Mo. App. 669; Tinline v. White Cross 
Ins. Co., 151 L. T. Jour. 434).” 

We are, therefore, of the opinion that 
the trial court did not err in reforming 
the contract so as to insure the plaintiff 
against loss by reason of the operation 
of his car by his son who was under 16 
years of age at the time; that such con- 
| tract was not void as against public pol- 
icy; and that plaintiff may recover on 
said contract as reformed. 
| The amount of the recovery is not com- 
plained of. For the reasons stated in this 
opinion we affirm the judgment of the 
district court. 





numerous | 
instances in which liability was incurred | 


Nature of Alleged Wrong Said Not to Permit 
Defense Based on Plaintiff's Delay 





do by reason of the fart that the pack- 
ages and containers of both plaintiff and 
defendant bore the word “Monarch.” Cus- 
tomers were deceived because of these 
advertisements, which indicated that the 
coffee advertised was of the ‘“Monarch” 
brand which had become widely known 
as the coffee put out by the plaintiff, and 
in the grocery«trade generally, the word 
“Monarch” had come to mean the prod- 
ucts or goods of Reid, Murdock & Com- 
| pany. This trade mark had been used by 
| plaintiff only on foods of a very high 
quality, which, under this trade mark, had 


| been widely advertised as such by the) 


plaintiff at a very large expense. 


While buyers were misled by these acts 
of the retailers, the defendant did not 
directly connive with the retailers, except 
that it used the word “Monarch” as a 
brand mark for one of its brands of coffee. 
A careful examination and comparison of 


the respective containers. of the defendant | 


and plaintiff would disclose a dissimilar- 


ity, save for the use of the word “Mon-| 


arch” on both classes of containers. 

The court concluded that the plaintiff 
was entitled to the trade mark in contro- 
versy, but was not entitled to relief in the 
suit because: (1) Defendant had not con- 
nived with the retail merchants, nor par- 


ticipated in the acts of unfair competi-| 
tion, and hence, was not responsible there- | 


for; and (2) that the plaintiff, by its 
laches, was estopped from now complain- 
ing of the defendant’s use of the word 
“Monarch.” These conclusions of the lower 
court are challenged by plaintiff on this 
appeal. 


Case of Infringement of 
Mark Said to Exist 


It appears that while the defendant 
made some use of the word “Monarch” 
in connection with its coffee, it was not 
a tgade-mark use, but it was used as a 
grade mark to designate or identify one 
of its various grades of cheap coffee. Such 
use of the name would not entitle it to 
its use as a trade mark. Touraine Co. v. 
Washburn & Co., 286 Fed. 
mahan Pharmacal Co. v. Denver Chemi- 


cal Co., 113 Fed. 468; N. K. Fairbank Co. v. | 
102 | 


Luckel, 
Fed. 327. 


This, we understand, was the view of 
the lower court, but notwithstanding this 
announced view, both of the parties seek 
to reargue the question here. 
the lower court was correct in so con- 
cluding, and we are of the view that the 
defendant’s use of the word “Monarch” 
was an infringement on plaintiff’s trade 
mark. Layton Pure Food Co. v. Church 
& Dwight Co., 182 Fed. 24; Queen Mfg. 
Co. v. Isaac Ginsberg & Bros., 25 Fed. 
(2d) 284; Gordon's Dry Gin Co. v. Eddy 
& Fisher Co., 246 Fed. 954; McDonald & 


King & Cake Soap Co., 


| Morrison Mfg. Co. v. H. Mueller Mfg. Co., 


183 Fed. 972. As said by this court in 
Queen Mfg. Co. v. Isaac Ginsberg & Bros., 
supra: 

“There may be infringement where the 
substantial and distinctive part of the 
trade mark is copied or imitated. * * * 
Dissimilarity in size, form, and color of 


jthe label and place where it is applied 
are not conclusive against infringement. 


* * Where a trade mark contains a 


! 
;dominating or distinguishing word such 


as the word “Queen” in the instant case, 
and where the purchasing public has come 
to know and designate the article by such 


dominating word, the use of such word | 


by another in marking similar goods may 
constitute infringement, although the lat- 
ter mark, aside from such dominating 
word, may be dissimilar.” 

This court in McDonald & Morrison 
v. 


are placed side by side, a difference can 
be recognized in the labels or marks: 
but the test is, when such goods are not 
placed side by side, would an ordinarily 


|prudent purchaser be liable to purchase 


the one, believing that he was purchas- 
ing the other?” 


Right to Injunctive 
Relief Contested 


It is, however, the 
defendant, and the lower court so held. 
that the plaintiff was not entitled to 
injunctive relief against it for unfair com- 
petition because it had not connived with 
the retail grocers in their acts of unfair 
competition. It is true the defendant 
had no direct part in these acts of unfair 
competition. The goods, however, as put 
out by it bore the name “Monarch,” and 


| While it is true the containers bore other 


distinguishing marks, yet the use of the 
word “Monarch” furnished the merchants 
with the means or tools of committing a 
fraud upon the public. The acts of 
these retail merchants might well have 
been anticipated by the defendant. These 
goods were supplied by the defendant for 
the uurpose of being resold on the mar- 
ket, and the use of this word “Monarch” 
by it made it possible for the retail mer- 
chants to commit a fraud upon the pub- 
lic to the injury of the plaintiff. N. K. 
Fairbank Co. v. R. W. Bell Mfg. Co., 77 
Fed. 869; Von Mumm v. Frash, 56 Fed. 
830; N. K. Fairbank Co. v. Luckel, King 
|& Cake Soap Co., 102 Fed. 327; Rice & 

Hutchins v. Vera Shoe Co., 290 Fed. 124: 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co. v. Trainer, 101 U. S. 
51; Chapelle v. Applebaum, 254 Fed. 709; 
|New England Awl & Needle Co. v. Mar!- 
boro Co., 46 N. E. 386. 

Defendant's contention in the instant 
case is effectively answered in the opin- 
ion by Mr. Justice Holmes in New Eng- 
land Awl & Needle Co. v. Marlboro Co., 
supra, where it is said: 

“They knew that they were putting the 
power to do so into the retail dealers’ 
hands. It hardly can be doubted that 
they contemplated that the wholesale 
dealer at whose request they put up their 
awls in this form, with full knowledge 
|of the plaintiff's prior use, would or 
|might try to deceive the public, and 
whether they did or did not is imma- 
| terial.” 

The same rule is announced in Amos- 
keag Mfg. Co. v. David Trainer, supra, 
where it is said: 

“Neither will the complainant be de- 
prived of remedy in equity, even if it be 
| shown by the respondent that all the per- 
sons who bought goods from him bearing 
|the trade mark of the real owner were 
| well aware that they were not of the 
complainant’s manufacture. If the goods 
| were so supplied by the wrong doer for 
| the purpose of being resold in the mar- 
ket, the injury to the complainant is 
sufficient to entitle him to relief in 
| equity.” 

Right to Recover for 


| Unfair Competition Upheld 


| We are of the view that the defendant 
must, therefore, be held responsible for 
these conceded acts of unfair competition, 
,and plaintiff was entitled to injunctional 
relief, unless precluded by its laches. 

It remains to consider whether, as held 
| by the lower court, the plaintiff was 
estopped from maintaining this suit by 
| reason of its laches. The practice of the 
| grocers in advertising defendant's coffee 
|as “Monarch” did not come to the knowl- 
edge of the plaintiff until 1925, at which 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.} 





1020; Mac- | 


We think | 


H. Mueller Mfg. Co., supra, | 


“The test is not whether, when goods | 


contention of the | 





New Cases Filed 
On Docket of the 


Supreme Court 


Summary of New Cases in) 
Which Printed Petitions 
Or Statements Have Been 
Placed on Record 


A summary follows of cases, arranged 
according to subject matter, docketed dur- 
ing the past week in the clerk's office of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
in which printed petitions or statements 
| have been filed. 


Each item includes an index line of} 
the subject matter, a short statement of | 
the question involved as shown by the 
petition or statement of the appealing 
party, the title and number of the case, | 
the lower court whose decision is sought 
| to be reviewed, the procedure followed in 
seeking review, and the citation to, or| 
date of, the lower court’s opinion. } 








Admiralty (see Master and servant). 


Carriers (see Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion). 

| Commerce 

mission). 


Contracts (see United States). 
Courts (see Indians; Judgment; Master and /| 
servant). | 
Criminal law (see Internal revenue). | 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Actions—Ev- | 
idence—Sufficiency to give case to jury— 


Whether testimony by plaintiff that he 
applied brake on railroad car and got no 
braking power is such substantial evidence 
of inefficient brakes as to require submis- 
sion of case to jury, regardless of defend- 
ant’s testimony of efficient brakes and of other 
evidence allegedly sufficient to otherwise ex- 


| 
| 
| 





(see Interstate Commerce Com- | 


| plain accident.—Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
R. R. Co. v. Hahn, No. 808; C. C. A. 6, cert. | 
| (Feb. 13, 1931). 


Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability of 
railroads—Prima facie negligence— 
Whether railroad company is prima facie 

negligent when it runs train under over- 

head bridge that is not sufficiently high 
to clear employe standing on top of box car 
or locomotive tencer.—Reading Co. v. Geary, 

No. 809; C. C. A. 4, cert. (Jan. 21, 1931). 


| Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability of 


en of Boiler Inspection 
Act— 
| Whether’ railroad violated Boiler Inspec- 


tion Act in providing a locomotive with cur- 
tain which it was claimed. in suit under Fed- 
eral Employers’ Liability Act. interfered with 
free access to handholds and thereby caused 
| injury complained of, but which State Su- | 
| preme Court held had been adopted as | 
standard equipment by an order of thg In-| 
| terstate Commerce Commission.—Mahutga v. 
| eee = Paul & Sault Ste. Marie | 
y. Co., No. 3; Minn. Sup. Ct., cert. eb. | 
16, 1931). ™ _ | 
—_ stations—@egulation—Ordinances—Va- 
idity— | 
Validity of ordinance of North Carolina city | 
declaring unlawful the erection and main- |! 
tenance of gasoline filling station within 150 
feet of specific school property, and providing 
penalties for violation—Moye v. State of 
North Carolina et al., No. 807; N. C. Sup. Ct. 
appl. (Dec. 10, 1930). 
Forfeitures (see Prohibition). 


Indians—Lands—Actions to quiet title—Con- 
fliction jurisdiction of State and Federal 
courts— 

| Whether decree of res adjudicata by Fed- 

}eral district court was proper when based 
upon prior action over same matter by same 
parties in State court, where it is claimed 

| that State court was without jurisdiction in- 
asmuch as it passed upon title to Indian land 
claimed to be solely vithin province of Fed- 
eral courts.—Staley et al. v. Espenlaub et al., 

No. 814; C. C. A. 10, cert. (Oct. 27, 1930). 
Internal revenue—Criminal prosecutions—De- 
fense of self-incrimination— 


Validity of plea to indictment under rev- 
enue act charging taxpayer with refusal to 
answer questions of revenue agent relative to 
names of persons to whom payments had 
been made, said payments being deducted | 
from income return, and the plea being based | 
on ground that answers would incriminate | 
taxpayer.—United States v. Murdock, No. 815; | 
D. C., S. D. MIll., appl. (Oct. 28, 1930). | 
Internal revenue (see also Federal Taxation). | 
| Interstate Commerce Commission—Orders— | 

Authority to make orders retroactive—Divi- 

sion of joint rates— 

Whether, having issued its order fixing for | 
first time, as between connecting carriers, | 
division of through rates, which order was | 
made in absence of certain evidence neces- 
sary to be considered by Commission in fix- 
ing such division, the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission, after hearing testimeny subse- | 
quently given and bearing upon several pre- | 
scribed points, may make a new order provid- | 
ing, among other things, that it should be- | 
comg effective retroactively as of the date of 
the original order.—United States et al. v. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. et al., No. 793; 
D. C., D. N. J., appl. (43 F. (2) 603). | 
Interstate Commerce Commission—Orders— | 

Ferry charges—Claimed discrimination as | 

between States— ! 

Validity of Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sion order relative to alleged arbitrary ferry | 
transportation charges claimed to be direct | 
discrimination against ports of Louisiana in 
favor of ports of Texas.—Louisiana Public | 
Service Commission et v. Texas & New| 
Orleans R. R. Co. et al., Nos. 804 and 805; 
D. C., E. D. La., appl. (41 F. (2d) 293). 


al. 





Interstate Commerce Commission—Orders— 
Relation of intrastate and interstate 
rates— | 
Validity of Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion order relative to alleged undue burden 
out of 


upon interstate commerce growing 
relation of Louisiana intrastate rates on 
sand, gravel, crushed stone, shells and re-| 


lated commodities, to interstate rates on said 
| commodities.—Louisiana Public Service Com- | 
| mission et al. v. Texas & New Orleans R. R 
| Co. et al.. Nos. 804 and 805; D. C., E. D. 
La., appl. (41 F (2d) 293). 
Intoxicating liquor (see Prohibition). 
Judgment—Conclusiveness—Effect of order of 
Federal court in State court— 
| Whether order of Federal court was void | 
}or merely voidable and estopped intervening 
| plaintiffs from asserting right and title in 
State court to land subsequent thereto, where 
claimed that record affirmatively showed that 
controversy was between citizens of the same 
State, and that no other ground of jurisdic- 


tion was claimed except diversity of citizen- 
ship.—Gaddis et al. v. Junker et al., No. 
824; Tex. Ct. Civ Appls., 9th Sup. Jud. 
Dist.. cert. (29 S. W. (2) 918). 





Judgment (see also Indians) 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Act (see 

Master and :s ant). 

Master and servant—Actions—What law gov- 
erns— 

Jurisdiction of Texas court over suit for 
personal injuries under Employers’ Liability 
Act of Texas, where injury allegedly occurred 
on vessel in navigable waters, upon claim 
that only Federal courts had jurisdiction 
in action under Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Act.—United States Fidelity & Guar- 


anty Co. v. Hardy et al., No. 806; Tex. Ct. 
Civ. Appls., 9th Jud. Dist., cert. (24 S. W. 
(2d) 462). | 
Master and servant (see also Federal Em- | 


| ployers’ Liability Act). | 

| Municipal corporations (see Filling stations). 

| Oil and gas (see Federal Taxation; Capital 
net gains and lossés). 

Prohibition—Forfeitures—Libel—Necessary 
legations— 

Whether it is necessary that libel for for- 
feiture of intoxicating liquors under sec. 25 
| National Prohibition Act, allege that seizure 
was lawfully made either under search war- 
rant or otherwise.—Strong v. United States, 
| No. 822; C. C. A. 1, cert. (46 F. (2d) 257). 


| Prohiibtion—Forfeitures—Right of forfeiture 
of liquor in absence of prosecution— 
Whether there is right of forfeiture of in- | 
toxicating liquors on libel under sec. 25, Na- | 
tional Prohibition Act, where liquors alleg- | 
edly were unlawfuly obtained from house of 
claimant, against whom there has been no 
prosecution, by agents of United States by 
means of unlawful search and seizure, and | 
without search warrant, and allegedly in vio- 


al- 


lation of constitutional rights of claimant, 
| who interposed timely challenge —Strong v 
| United States, No. 822; C. C. A. 1, cert. (46 
Fed. (2d) 257) 


Prohibition—Permits—Termination — Specially | 
denatured alcohol— 

Has Secretary Treasury power to pro- 
vide that permit to intoxicating liquor, 
or permit to use specially denatured alcohol 
shall expire upon a day certain.—Joy Chemical 


of 





Co. et al. v. Moss et al., Nos. 810, 811; C. C 

A. 2, cert. (V U. S. Daily 3634) 

Railroads (see Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act; Interstate Commerce Commission), 


Search and seizure (see Prohibition). 


United States — Contracts — Construction — | 
“Final settlement”— 


Whether final settlement of Federal 


con- 


struction contract took place when Chief of 'membership.—Munn vy. 






| that 


« CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKS—Clearings—Bank’s delivery of balance to other bank by other bank’s 
messenger—Agency of messenger— 

Where it was the practice of two banks in a city to exchange daily the checks 
drawn by one and honored by the other and to deliver the difference in the clear- 
ings to the bank entitled thereto by messenger, one of the banks which delivered 
the balance in clearings to the other bank’s messenger for transmission to the 
other bank without authority from the other bank to so do, on such messenger’s 
delivery of dishonored checks to the former bank, sustained the loss of the messenger’s 
loss of the money while returning to his bank, since the former bank in delivering 
the money to the messenger for transmission to the other bank adopted the mes- 
senger as its own agent for such purpose, although he was the employe of: the 
other bank. 

Peoples National Bank v. Citizens Savings Bank of Paducah; Ky. Ct. Appls., 
March 17, 1931. 








DAMAGES—Personal 
family— 

In an action for injuries sustained in an automobile collision, evidence that the 
plaintiff was the father or seven children was inadmissible, since the fact that 
the plaintiff had a number of children was not a ground for enhancing the 
damages. 

, Van Pelt v. Richards Paint & Paper Co. et al.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29776, March 

, 1931. 


injuries—Evidence—Number of children’ in _ plaintiff’s 





EMINENT DOMAIN—Compensation—Damage caused by State Highway Depart- 
ment’s negligent construction of culvert—Application of statute limiting amount of 
recovery—Due process of law—Equal protection of laws— 

The owner of land which was damaged by water because of the negligent con- 
struction of a culvert by the South Carolina State Highway Department in the 
relocation of a highway, was entitled to full compensation, although the amount 
was in excess of the $1,500 to which a statute of such State limits recovery for an 
injury to property caused by a defect in a State highway, since the injury to the 
property constituted a “taking” for which the owner was entitled to just compensa- 
tion under the Constitution and the statute was therefore not applicable, inasmuch 
as the construction of the statute so as to limit the amount of recovery for land 
taken in the exercise of the power of eminent domain would take property without 
due process of law and deny to the owner the equal protection of the laws, in 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment, and would violate the provision of the 
State Constitution entitling the owner of property taken to “just” compensation. 

Chick Springs Water Co., Inc., v. State Highway Department; S. C. Sup. Ct., 
No. 13095, March 18, 1931. 





INSURANCE—Agents—Right to compensation from insured for obtaining insurance 
after rejection by other companies—Necessity of license— 

A licensed agent of a number of life insurance companies who entered into an 
agreement with a person who had been rejected by several companies to devote 
his best efforts to procure insurance up to a certain amount for such person and 
who, after extended efforts, induced a certain insurance company to accept such 
person as a substandard risk, was not entitled to compensation from such person 
for his efforts, where he was neither a licensed insurance broker or a licensed 
agent of the company from which the insurance was procured, since he was acting 
in the one capacity or the other in procuring the insurance. 

Howard v. Bean; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., March 11, 1931. ? 
MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Action for injuries—Misconduct ‘of plaintiff's 
counsel in examining prospective jurors as to ownership of insurance company’s 
stock— 

In an action for injuries sustained in an automobile collision, misconduct of 
counsel for plaintiff in persisting in asking prospective jurors as to whether they 
owned stock in a London automobile liability insurance company, was ground for 
reversal on the defendant’s appeal, where the prospective jurors were residents of 
a rural community and not likely to be stockholders of or interested in a London 
corporation, since under the circumstances counsel in asking the questions did 
not act in good faith. 

Van Pelt v. Richards Paint & Paper Co. et al.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29776, March 
7, #931. 








MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Contributory negligence of passenger—Duty to 
warn driver—Collision with another car in narrow lane— 

A 67-year old automobile passenger who was not familiar with the operation 
of automobiles and who was seated in the front seat beside an experienced auto- 
mobile driver, was not required to wary the driver of the danger of entering a 
lane in which there was not sufficient room for another automobile approaching 
from the opposite direction to pass the car in which she was seated, unless she 
knew or the circumstances were such that she should have known that the driver 
was not aware of the danger, since in the absence of such knowledge, she had a 
right to assume that the driver would not fai! to be duly observant of approach- 
ing cars. 

Hoen v. Haines; New Hamp. Sup. Ct., No. 2364. 





PROHIBITION—Offenses—Ordinance prohibiting sale—Validity—Adoption under 
general welfare statute— 

An ordinance of a New Mexico city prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquor 
was a valid exercise of the city’s power, under the State statute, to adopt such 
ordinances “as shall seem necessary and proper to provide for the safety, preserve 
the health, promote the prosperity, improve the morals, order, comfort and con- 
venience of” the city and its inhabitants. 

City of Clovis v. Dendy; New Mex. Sup. Ct., No. 3490. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


INSURANCE—Automobile liability Insurance—Reformation of policy—Failure to 
cover boy under 16 years of age in accordance with agreement—Validity of cov- 
erage— 

Where an automobile liability insurance company’s agent agreed that the policy 
would cover the owner's son under 16 years of age, by an endorsement attached 
to the policy, but the policy, as issued, did not so provide and the owner, without 
knowledge thereof, retained the policy until after an accident which occurred 
while the son was driving the automobile, the owner was entitled to a reformation 
of the policy so as to make it conform to the real agreement, although such agree- 
ment was in parol, notwithstanding his failure promptly to examine the policy; 
such endorsement would not be contrary to public policy, although the operation 
of an automobile by a person under 16 years of age was contrary to a statute 
fixing the minimum age at 16—Davis v. Highway Motor Underwriters. (Nebr. 
Sup. Ct..—6 U. S. Daily, 238, March 29, 1931. 


Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—Marks and names subject to ownership—Multiplicity of marks— 
Grade marks—Infringement— 

Defendant sold 20 grades of coffee all bearing its trade mark, not here in con- 
troversy; on one grade it used also the word “Monarch,” not as a trade mark use 
but as a grade mark to designate or identify one of its various grades of cheap 
coffee; such use, though not entitling it to its use as a trade mark, was an in- 
fringement on plaintiff's trade mark of “Monarch” with picture of lion or tiger.— 
Reid. Murdoch & Co. v. H. P. Coffee Co. (C. C. A. 8.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 238, March 
29, 1931. 








~ 


TRADE MARKS—Infringement—Knowledge or intent— 

Where defendant sold to retail dealers coffee bearing its trade mark, not here 
in issue, and also bearing the grade mark “Monarch,” and the dealers fraudulently 
palmed off such coffee as the goods of plaintiff which bore the trade mark “Mon- 
arch” with picture of lion or tiger, plaintiff is entitled to injunction against de- 
fendant, unless precluded by laches, even though it is true that defendant had no 
direct part in the acts of unfair competition, since the acts of retail merchants might 
have been anticipated by defendant and because the use of the “Monarch” grade 
mark made the fraud possible—Reid, Murdoch & Co. v. H. P. Coffee Co. (C. C. 
A. 8.) —6 U. S. Daily, 238, March 29, 1931. 





TRADE MARKS—Laches—Injunction— 

Infringement of a trade mark and unfair competition constitute a continuing 
wrong and while laches may be ground for denying right to recover damages, it 
will not ordinarily constitute a bar to an injunction against future infringement; 
where defendant was notified in 1910 and in 1908 and abandoned use of mark at 
that time, but in 1925 plaintiff learned it was again marking and that retailers 
to whom it sold were palming off defendant's goods as those of plaintiff, and there 
is no showing that defendant expended money to build up business under mark, 
which it uses as a grade mark, injunction ordered to issue, but not accounting.— 
Reid, Murdoch & Co. v. H. P. Coffee Co. (C. C. A. 8.)—6 U. S. Daily, 238, March 
29, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 


GAIN OR LOSS—Forgiveness of indebtedness—Release of deposit upon cancella- 
tion of lease— 

The purchaser of real estate assumed the seller's obligation to refund a tenant's 
deposit of $50,000 upon the expiration of the lease in 1941 and that amount was 
credited upon the purchase price; in 1923 the lease was canceled and the tenant 
released his interest in the deposit; held that the $50,000 was taxable income to 
the purchaser, who should, however, be permitted to deduct therefrom any loss 
insurred due to the concellation of the lease.—Commissioner v. Langwell Real 
Estate Corporation. (C. C. A. 7..—6 U. S. Daily, 238, March 29, 1931. 


,C. A. 2, cert. (5 U. S. Daily 3427). 
Deductions—Bad debts— 

Whether it is necessary for an individual 
taxpayer who keeps no books except his 
bank book to make a formal entry charging 
| off a debt in order that it may be claimed 
as a bad debt in taxable year in which it 
is ascertained to be worthless.—Wroe V. Bass, 
No. 828% C. C. A. 5, cert. (40 F. (2d) 695). 


Estate tax—Deductions—Charitable bequests— 
Masonic orders— 


Bureau of Yards and Docks approved settle- 
ment or when Comptroller General certified 


he had examined and allowed claim 
for ‘final payment.'’—Lambert Lumber Co. v. 
Jones Engineering and Construction Co., Itte., 
et al., No. 812; C. C. A. B, cert. (Feb. 2, 1931). 


Workmen’s compensation (see Master and 


servant). 
* FEDERAL TAXATION | 


Capital net gains and losses—Royalties from 
oil and gas leases— 





Where taxpayers owned royalty mterests Whether a bequest to certain Masonic bodies 
under Oklahoma oil and gas leases, and dur-| was properly held not to be deductible in 
ing taxable years received their contract | computing the Federal estate tax, on the 
share of the oil produced and sold it, were the | ground that such bodies were not organized 
proceeds of such sales taxable as ordinary | and ope-ated exclusively for charitable pur- 
income, or as capital gains arising from the poses, but for fraternal and benevolent pur- 
sales of capital avseis held by the taxpayers | pores as wel!l.—First National Bank of Dallas 
for more than two years.—King v. Alexande v. Commirsioner, No. 816; C. C. A. 5, cert. (45 
Nos. 818, 819, 820, C. C. A. 10, cert uzek v.| F. (2d) 509) 

Alexenger. No, 821; C. C. A, 10, cert. (46 F. | pstate tax—Deductions—Charitable bequests— 
(2 23: 


Masonic orders— 


Whether a_ bequest to certain Masonic 
bodies was a gift to them in their capacity 
of trustees to be used exclusively for char- 
to outgoing member of shares of stock in/|itable and educational purposes and hence 
golf club was subject to the club dues | deductible for Federal estate tax purposes.— 
tax aS an initiation fee, when ownership of | First National Bank of Dallas v. Commis- 
such shares was a condition precedent to/sioner, No. 816; C. C. A, 5, cert. (45 (2d) 

Bowers, No. 817; C.'509). / 


Club dues tax—Initiation fees—Stock pur- 
chased by incoming from outgoing member— 


Whether purchase price paid by incoming 
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Tenant’s Release * 
Of Deposit Held 


Taxable Income 


} 


Purchaser of Realty Who 
Assumed Obligation to 
Refund Guaranty of 
Lessee Adjudged Liable 





Cuicaco, ILL, 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
v. 

LANGWELL REAL ESTATE CORPORATION. 
| Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit. 
| No. 4403. 
| Petition for review of decision of Board 

of Tax Appeals. 
| Before ALScHULER, EvANS and SPARKS, Cir 
cuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
March 18, 1931 

Respondent, in 1923, purchased certain 
Chicago real estate which was under 
lease. The tenant, under the lease exe- 
cuted in 1920, made a deposit of $50,000 





for the “faithful performance of the 
terms and conditions of this lease.” The 
lease also provided: 

“Said sum of fifty thousand ($50,000) 


dollars is to be retained by the landlord 
until the full and complete term of 
twenty-one years hereby demised has 
been fully completed, rendering the, same 
or any unused part thereof to the tenant 
at the end of the said term, provided * * * 

“Nothing herein contained shall in any 
way obligate the landlord to * * * return 
same to the tenant until the thirty-first 
day of March, 1941, * * *.” 


| Lessee was secured for the $50,000 ad- 
| vanced, by a lien upon the property. The 
deposit drew interest at 4 per cent. 

Upon the conveyance of the property 
to respondent, $50,000 was credited upon 
the purchase price, and respondent as- 
sumed the obligation to repay the same 
in 1941 upon the expiration of the lease. 
Subsequently, in June, 1923, respondent 
and the tenant entered into an agree- 
ment canceling the aforesaid lease. In 
consideration thereof, the tenant relin- 
quished, assigned and transferred to re- 
spondent all interest in the $50,000 de- 
posit. 

The Commissioner added to respond- 
ent’s net income this sum of $50,000 and 
|determined its tax accordingly. The 
Board of Tax Appeals reversed the ruling 
of Commissioner. The Commissioner ap- 
pealed. 
| Effect of Tenant’s Release 
Evans, C. J.: We find it impossible to 
| escape the conclusion that upon the ten- 
| ant’s release of its interest in said $50,000, 
respondent was enriched by that amount. 
| Regulations 62, Treasury Department, ar- 
| ticle 50. It was relieved of its obligation 
| to pay this amount to the tenant at the 
| expiration of the lease. At the same time 
;and as a part of the same transaction, 
respondent released the tenant from its 
| lease. 

Whether respondent suffered a loss by 
reason of the termination of the lease 
| presents another issue, which is not cov- 
ered by the findings of the Board of Tax 
Appeals. If respondent could have read- 
lily negotiated another lease with a re- 
| sponsible party, as favorable as the lease 
| which was canceled, it suffered no loss. 
| On the other hand, if it could not have 
negotiated such a lease, then it suffered 
a loss. The amount of such loss, if any, 
was the legitimate subject of proof. The 
actual execution of a new lease was not 
necessary to determine this issue. The 
rental value of such property could be 
shown by oral testimony. 

The Board of Tax Appeals stated: 


“It seems clear that the petitioner as- 
sumed an obligation to pay the lessee 
$50,000 in 1941 if all of the terms of the 
lease had been performed by the lessee 
during its life. This obligation, it is also 
apparent, did not stand alone, but was 
balanced by a corresponding obligation of 
the lessee. We are not able to say that 
they did not exactly balance, or, if not, 
in whose favor the scales were tipped. 
| This being so, when the lessee and the 
petitioner then agreed to cancel the lease 
in June, 1923, it cannot be said with any 
certainty whatever that the $50,000 obli- 
gation of the petitioner, contingent and 
uncertain as it was that return need ever 
be made, did not represent compensation 
to the petitioner for the loss sustained by 
it on the cancellation of the lease. If 
so, the amount would not be income to 
the petitioner.” 
| Board Held in Error 
| We think the Board was in error in 
| assuming that a loss was sustained which 
offset the $50,000 gain. In the absence of 
; proof sufficient to support a contrary find- 
| ing by the Board of Tax Appeals, the find- 
ing of the Commissioner should have been 
| sustained (Avery v. Commissioner, 22 F. 
| (2d) 6). The record before us does not 
warrant our making a finding on this 
issue nor is it necessary for us so to do, 
26 U. S. C. A. section 1219; K. Coal Co, 
& D. Co. v. Commissioner, 29 F. (2d) 559. 

Under all of the circumstances we think 
it would be promotive of justice in this 
instance to remand the case for further 
hearing. The taxpayer should be per- 
mitted the opportunity of offering evi- 
dence to show that it suffered a loss and 
also the extent of its loss. If the proof 
be sufficient to sustain a finding of the 
amount of such loss, that sum should be 
deducted from the said $50,000. If no such 
loss be established, then the sum of $50,- 
000 should be included as part of the tax- 
payer's income. 

The order of the Board of Tax Appeals 
is reversed with directions to proceed in 
accordance with the views expressed 
herein. 


Cases in Court of Customs 
And Patent Appeals Listed 


A summary of appeals in patent trade 
mark cases filed in the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals to and includ- 
ing Appeal No. 2981 was published in 
| previous issues. The summary of appeals 
| filed subsequent follows: 

No. 2982. Clarence A. Hall v. Genzo Shimadzu. 
Appeal from the Board of Appeals. Interfer- 
ence No. 54798 Lead oxide powder and 
method of making the same 

No, 2983. Clarence A. Hall v. Genzo Shimadzu. 


Appeal from the Board of Appéals. Inter- 
ference No. 56224. Paint. 

No. 2984. Nestor Johnson Manufacturing 
Company v. Shapleigh Hardware Company. 
Appeal from the Commissioner of Patents. 
Copenition No. 9854. Trade mark for ice 
skates 


No. 2985. In the matter of the application of 
Walter S. Eppley. Appeal from the Board of 
Appeals. Serial No, 120994. Improvement in 
| steam power plant. 

A summary of appeals in customs cases 
filed in the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals to and including Appeal No. 3432 
was published in previous issues. The 
summary of appeals filed subsequently fol- 
lows: 





No, 3432. United States v. Joseph G. Bren- 
ner. Metal buckles Metal buckles classified 
ut 80 per cent ed vale under peragreph 
142°, Tariff Act of 1922, were claimed dutisble 
at 15 cents per 100 and 29 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 346. The claim was sus- 
tained 

No, 3434. United States v. John Wanamaker, 


Sheets of rhodotd material. Sheets of rhodoid 
| material classified as articles made of com- 
pounds of pyroxylin at 60 per cent ad valorrem 
under paragraph 31, Tariff Act of 1922, were 
claimed dutiable at 40 cents per pound under 
the same paragraph. The claim was sustained. 
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INSURANCE SUPERVISION 











Suit to Cancel | 
Life Policy Stays _ 
Disability Claim’ 


| 
Federal District Court Grants 
Injunction Because Bene-| 


ficiaries Could Sue Later 
For Death Benefits 











PittsBuRGH, Pa., March 28.—An insured 
under a life insurance policy may be en- | 
joined from proceeding with an _ action| 
against a life insurance company for dis- 
ability benefits provided for by a clause | 
of the policy, pending the disposition of | 
a bill brought by the insurance company 
within the contestable. period to cancel | 
the policy for false answers to questions 
in the application for the insurance. So 
holding, the United States District Court 
for the Western District of Pennsylvania 


the New York Life Insurance Co. in its 
bill against Julius Halpern, Lillian Hal- | 


pern and the Fidelity Trust Co. 

The defendants had contended that the 
insurance company has an adequate rem- 
edy at law in a defense of the suit| 
brought against it by the insured, but the 
court said the question was whether the 
insurer could plead a verdict against the 
insured as res adjudicata in a subsequent 
suit brought against it by the benefici- 
aries to recover death benefits. 


“The relationship of insured and bene- 
ficiary in the policy under consideration 
is not such, in our opinion, that a judg- 
ment against the insured, suing to re-| 
cover disability benefits, would be res ad- | 
judicata against the beneficiaries in an 
action for death benefits,” it was held. 


The court pointed out that in cases 
where the Supreme Court of the United 
States had held that fraudulent repre- 
sentations and suppressions of fact may 
be established by insurance companies in 
defense of actions at law brought against 
them on the policies, the insured were 
dead and the interests under the policies 
had fully vested in the beneficiaries. In 
this case. it was explained, the insured is 
alive and the interests of the benefici- 
aries, whether termed “vested” or “mere 
expectancies,” are not the same interests 
as those in the other cases. 


The case of New York Life Insurance 
Co. v. Jensen et al., 38 Fed. (2) 524, is 
parallel in its facts, the court said, but 
an injunction was granted in that case 
because the insured had full power under 
a State procedure statute to discontinue 
his action at law at any time after the 
expiration of the contestable period of 
the policy and thus leave the insurance 
company with no power to assert fraud 
upon it. In the present case, it was 
stated, the court could refuse to allow a 
discontinuance which would have such a 
result. Hence, the court pointed out, 
while it reached the same conclusion as 
in the Jensen case, the reason given there 
is not applicable to this case. 


Unemployment Insurance 
Bill Favored in New York 


Ausany, N. Y., March 28. 
The New York Assembly March 
passed and sent to the Senate a bill (A. 
Int. 2096, Pr. 2414) to authorize the for- 
mation of corporations to write unem- 
ployment insurance. The Senate _ Insur- 
ance Committee will report the bill 
Chairman Leon F. Wheatley announced 
March 27. 


% Two bills to amend the workmen’s com- 
pensation law were passed by the Senate 
March 26 and sent to the Governor. One 
relates to the reclassification of disabili- 
ties by the Industrial Board, while the 
other defines dependent blind or crippled 
children in the payment of death bene- 
fits. 

The following departmental 
bills have been reported by 
Insurance Committee: 


S. Int. 1474, Pr. 1805, relative to merg- 


26 


insurance 
the Senate 


ers or consolidations of fire or marine 
insurance corporations; S. Int. 1475, Pr 
1806, providing that duration of marine 


insurance corporations shall be perpetual 
instead of 30 years as at present; S. Int 
1476, Pr. 1807, relative to extension of 
term of charters of mutual corporations; 
S. Int. 1477, Pr. 1808, relative to extension 
of joint stock corporations 








Control of Auto Insurance 
Rates Debated in Michigan 


LANSING, MICH., March 28. 


The bill (S. 16) to give the State In- 
surance Commissioner authority to regu- 
late automobile insurance rates in Michi- 
gan was debated at public hearing held 
March 24 by the Senate Insurance Com- 
mittee. The measure was introduced by 
Senator Herbert J. Rushton, a member of 
the committee. 


Representatives of mutual companics 
favored the measure. It was contended 
by them that the present reduced stock 
company rates in Michigan are merely 
temporary and will be increased if the 
local mutual companies go out of busi- 
ness. Stock company spokesmen, on the 
other hand, declared that the lower rates 


were in line with the general trend to- 
ward lower commodity costs 

An amendment to the bill was _ pro- 
posed by Seth Q. Pulver, of Owosso, to 


rovide for the creation of a nonpartisan 
auto rating bureau in which the Siate 
Insurance Commissioner would have 
balance of power. 


1 


tae 


Powers of President of Life 
Insurance Concern Defined 
MOoOntTGoMeERY, ALA., March 28 

The president of a legal reserve life in- 


surance company has no authority to 
change the former organization to a mu- 


tual aid company without the consent 
and ‘approval of the stockholders, the 
State Insurance Commissioner, Charles 


C. Greer, has been informed by the At- 
torney General's office. 

It was pointed out that the president 
of the company likewise is not authorized 
to reduce the amount of mortgazes and 
notes given in payment of subscriptions 
for stock without the consent of the party 
giving the note and mortgage. Such re- 
duced notes and mortgages cannot be ac- 
cepted by the State Superintendent, of 
Insurance as a trust fund required by 
law, it was held. 


Export Tax on Electricity 
Is Proposed in Vermont 


MonmPELier, VT., March 28. 

A proposal to place an export tax on 

all electrical energy developed in Vermont 

is being considered by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the Legislature. 

The measure was proposed, it was ex- 


plained, because about 75 per cent of the 


electricity developed in Vermont 


‘ outside the State. 


is used 


The Committee also is considering bills 


proposing a tax on cigarette sales at the 
rate of 1 cent for every five cigarettes, 


and a tax of 1 cent per individual for 
\® attendance at moving picture theaters and | dairy and mixed farming equipment is in-| 


“milar places of amusement. 


lof cereals 


| metric 


j;week ended 
| last year. 


Business in Foreign Countries 


Is Analyzed in 





Department of Commerce Reviews Recent Developments | 


In Trade and Industry as 


Representatives Abroad 


Recent trade and industrial develop- 
ments in foreign countries are reviewed 
in the w6ekly survey of world trade issued 
by the Department of Commerce on the 
basis of reports from its Trade Commis- 
sioners abroad. The Department’s sur- | 
vey follows in full text: | 


Argentina 


Argentina.—Wholesale and retail busi- 
ness for the week ended March 21 con- 
tinued dull and imports small. Exports 
amounted to 199,000 metric 
tons, as compared with 203,000 metric tons 
during the previous week and _ 108.000 
tons during the corresponding 
week of 1930. The revenues of all rail- 
ways, except two, increased during the 
March 21 as compared with 


Sales of mercerized yarns were fair, but 
of carded yarns dull. Textile ordering 
improved slightiy, but is still far below 
that of last year and many buyers feel 
that this condition will continue until 
May. 

Exports during the first two months 
amounted to 2,827,000 metric tons, valued 
at 111.455,000 gold pesos, and as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1930 the 
former represents an increase of 35 per 
cent and the latter a decline of 18 per} 
cent. 


Australia 

Australia.—-Favorable factors which de- 
veloped in Australia during the last 
month appear to have been largely offset 
by the unscttled financial situation and 
a further slight decline in industry and 
trade. Wool prices have improved de- 
cidedly im recent weeks, with clearances 
excellent and rainfall continues satisfac- 
tory. Exchange has hardened but rates 
remain unaltered 

Improvement in governmental and 
other securities indicates more confidence 
among the investment public. ‘All con- 
struction continues to decline. From all 
indications there will be a considerable 
reduction in wheat plantings owing to 
the low prevailing price for wheat and 
to difficult country credit conditions. 

Imports during January declined to 
£5.00,.000 compared with £12.400,000 for 
January of last year. All classifications 
of imports were affected by the decline, 
particularly automotives, textiles, ma- 
chinery and petroleum. The _ share of 
imports coming from the United States 
during January amounted to 17.6 per cent 
of the total compared with 20.9 per cent 
for the same month last year. 

Exports during January amounted to 
£6.900,000 compared with £7.250,000 for 
the same month last year. Wool during 
recent weeks HAs been buoyant, with Ja- 
pan the leading buyer, but heavier Euro- 


pean purchases have been made during 
the past week. Receipts at the end of 
February totalled 2,188,000 bales of which 
there remained unsold 416,000 bales com- 
pared with 873,000 bales at that time 
last year. 
Brazil 
Brazil—The milreis exchange for the 


week ended March 20 averaged 12 meilreis 
400 reis to the dollar and closed at 12 mil- 
reis 900 reis to the dollar. Coffee exports 
from Sanfos and Rio de Janeiro were nor- 


mal. Santo coffee prices were firm but 
those of Rio advanced from 18 milreis to 
18 milreis 800 reis per 15 kilos. Stocks of 


coffee were normal. 

Business was disturbed by the weakness 
of the milreis exchange. The State of 
Sao Paulo decreed a reduction of 50 per 
cent in the tax levied on meat exports as 
long as meat prices remain below 1 milreis 
500 reis per kilo. The State of Rio Grande 
do Sul has issued 30,000 contos of addi- 
tional one year 6 per cent treasury notes 
As compared with the corresponding «pe- 
riod of the previous year, customs reve- 
nues during the first two months of 1931 
declined 26 per cent. 


British Malaya 


Malaya.—A hopeful 
apparent in several quarters in 
although current business con- 
tinues dull. Textiles and automobiles 
seem to be in the worst condition, but 
in other lines importers report that deal- 
ers are running short of stocks and in 
some cases are beginning to reorder. In 
other cases, dealers fail to place orders 
on account of the uncertainty regarding 
the future A re\ of business would 
quickly exhaust local stocks cf mer- 
chandise 


British undercur- 
rent is 


Malaya, 


lval 








the past month there were only 





wo business failures, which indi- 
cates that the credit situation is clearing 
up, but importers are still cautious and 
collections are not satisfactory. On ac- 
count of old outstanding accounts, there 
are very few really solvent dealers in 
Malava, although their indebtedness to 


importers is being reduced gradually. De- 
preciated Australian and Chinese cur- 
rencies have resulted in imports at low 
prices, Which has affected local trade in 








many lines, particularly textiles, pro- 
visions, flour and toilet preparations. 
Canada 

Business is generaly quiet 

the Dominion except for the 

rovinces and Quebec Province, 
wl ituation is slightly better than 
t was at this time last year. In 
Maritime and Quebec Provinces, Owing 10 
carly favorable weather conditions, mid- 
eason dullne is not as much in evidencé 
as last y Wholesale and retail trades 
report a satisiactory demand for Spring 
wearing apparel and textile mills are in- 


creasing their production of Spring goods 
A good demand is reported@in the whole- 
sale grocery trade and dairy products are 
said to be plentiful at reduced prices. 
Most machinery lines are moving slowly 
and no material improvement is antici- 
pated in the near future. Tires are selling 
well. Locomotive plants are operating on 
reduced schedules. Car fittings of a spe- 
cialty nature are moving in larger volume. 
The Canadian National Railways an- 
nounce that they will spend $8,000,000 on 
new terminal construction this year 
Current trade in Ontgrio is substantially 
below normal but some increase in ac- 
tivity is expected shortly in certain re- 
tail lines such as hardware, wearing ap- 
parel and paint. Some related wholesale 
stocks show better volume. Farmers are 
not buying tools and implements beyond 
immediate needs. Used cars are moving 
better. The sale of household electrical 
equipment is being maintained in 
volume but at low price levels. 
Power equipment for large hydroelectric 
projects is enjoying fair turnover and 
manufacturers expect a satisfactory year, 
owing to proposed developments Iron 
and steel prices are firm with the demand 


improved. Renewed activity in building 
circles is anticipated shortly. Large stores 
ure investing heavily in furniture and 
other household goods at prevailing low 
prices 


No improvement is noted in wholesale 
or retail trade in the Prairie Provinces, 
although there is some increased activity 
in manufacturing. Sales of aeronautical 
equipment continue good. The demand for 


| creasing. Explosives and acids are selling 


well. 


| tinct increase in confidence that the worst 


| reflect 


good | 


Weekly Survey 


Reported by Its Staff of 





Staple foddstuffs are in good de- 
mand, with prices slightly stiffer. Re- 
cent wet weather has brought about an 
increased demand for boots, shoes and 
rubber footwear. Gasoline and kerosene! 
prices in the Prairie Provinces have been 
reduced. 


In British Columbia, lack of demand 
and overstocking have resulted in a price| 
decline on steels, except alloys and tool! 
steel. *Sales of automobile accessories are} 
improving. The favorable weather pre- 
vailing has caused a slight improvement 
in the building trade. Increased sales ac- 
tivity is noted in plumbing lines. The} 
lumber cut is 60 per cent of normal but is 
still in excess of demand although the 
latter shows a tendency toward improve- 
ment. 





Germany 
Germany.—While industrial and trade 
activity in Germany is now holding fairly 
steady at the low level of the current de- | 


pression with no concrete evidence visi- | 
ble of any major improvement, business | 
psychology has shown more optimistic | 


tone during the past month, with a dis- 


has passed and that a gradual improve- 
ment may be expected by Summer, or| 
Autumn at the latest. 
Increased activity and a strong im-| 
provement in the stock and bond markets 
the more confident business at- 
titude which is bolstered by the favor- 
able political outlook, approval for the 
new International Mortgage Bank, the 
prospect of a sanification in Berlin fi- 
nances by concessioning the municipal 
electric works to forcign bankers in ex- 
change for a 


tr 
trl 


in Russian orders during 1931. 


The wholesale index in February de- 
clined by 1.2 per cent to 114 and living 
costs dropped to 138.8, reflecting the steady 
downward trend of commodity prices with 
the movement still apparently in full 
swing for industrial goods. ‘The Febru- 
ary stock index advanced by 6.5 per cent 
to 79.64 while the bond index reached 
99.76 with a further improvement in the 
first half of March. 


large long term loan, and} 
the anticipation of a substantial increase | 


\it will not ordinarily constitute a bar to} 


| ton 


| 


On Coffee Label 


Is Held Deceptive ™ 





Owner of Registration Is Up- 
held in Protest Against 
Use of Word as a Grade 


Mark by Defendant | 





[Continued from Page 4.] 
time it promptly gave notice of protest 
to the defendant. 

There was apparently some correspond- 
ence in 1901 and 1908 with reference to 
the use of this name by the defendant. 
The correspondence, however, does not 
indicate acquiescence on the part of the | 
plaintiff in the use of its trade mark, and 
the evidence indicates that the defendant 
abandoned the use of the word as a mark 


}on the goods complained of at that time. | 


Violation of a trade mark and unfair 
competition constitute a continuing 


| wrong, and while laches may be a ground 


for denying a right to recover damages, 
an injunction for future infringement. | 
There is no claim that the defendant, 
in carrying on its mail order business, 
has expended any money to build up a 
good will in the name which it claims 
is a grade mark. Any delay, therefore, 
on behalf of the plaintiff in asserting 
its exclusive right to the use of this name 
has not» caused any injury to the de- 
fendant. 


Question of Laches 


The deception practiced by the retail 
grocers was not, it must be remembered, 
known to plaintiff until about 1925. This 
unfair competition threatens to be a con- 
tinuing wrong against plaintiff's well-ad- 
vertised trade mark and good will. Under 
these circumstances, it can not properly 
be held that plaintiff was guilty of such 
laches as to preclude its right to injunc- 
tional relief. Layton Pure Food Co. v. 
Church & Dwight Co., 182 Fed. 24; Leigh- 
Pure Food Co. v. Church & Dwight 
182 Fed. 35; Moline Plow Co. v. 


Co., 


}Omaha Iron Store, 235 Fed. 519; Valvo- 


|line Oil Co. v. Havoline Oil Co., 211 Fed.) 
189; E. & J. Burke v. Bishop, 175 Fed. 
167; Beattie Mfg. Co. v. Smith et al., 275 
Fed. 164; Dr. Peter H. Fahrney & Sons 
Co. v. Ruminer et al., 153 Fed. 735; N. K. 
Fairbank Co. v. Luckel, King & Cake 
Soap Co., 116 Fed. 332; Saxlehner v. 





Hawaii 


Hawaii.—Retail trade in Hawaii con- 
tinues fair due to substantial and steady 
pay rolls of leading industries, but the 
long-term outlook is being affected by the 
continued low price of sugar, the islands’ 
chief commodity. Necessity lines and 
amusements are faring better than luxury 
and semiluxury lines. Savings deposits 
continue to increase monthly. There is 
no unemployment among agricultural 
workers at present and most labor of other 
classes is being provided for on govern- 
ment building projects and elsewhere. 

Scattered rains throughout all islands 
during the past 10 days have relieved fears 
of droughts in the southern districts of 
Hawaii. The first rains since the end of 
October fell in the Kau district on March 
10, and in the Kona coffee districts on 
March 1. One sugar plantation suffered 
serious losses due to the lack of rainfall, 
but elsewhere alternate light rains with 
cold nights and sunshine have increased 
the sugar content. 

On March 1, 32 per cent of the sugar 
crop was harvested. While it is too early 
as yet for a definite prediction, a sugar 
yield of 1,000,000 tons is anticipated this 
year. The current pineapple crop also 
looks very promising. 


India 


India.—General business psychology and 
the money market have been greatly im- 
proved by results obtained at the Round 
Table Conference. India’s new census 
gives the population at 351,000,000 com- 
pared with 318,885,000, indicated by the 
census taken in 1921. 


Indo-China 


The rice market reopened 
the Chinese New Year, but 
continued lack of demand and 
lowering Burmese prices, declined grad- 
ually until 
a slight recovery 


Indo-China 
firm after 
owing to 


occurred. Foreign de- 
mand for Saigon rice continues negligi- 
ble, except for a few Java purchases. 
Arrivals of paddy at the mills are scarce, 
as growers are holding for better prices 
Exports of rice in the first two months 
of the year totaled 113,000 metric tons, 
compared with 227,000 tons in January 
and February, 1930 

Japan 
Japan.—Some improvement is noted in 
the genera! business situation in Japan 
although the increase in commercial ac- 
tivity is hardly sufficient to justify any 
large degree of optimism. Industrial pro- 
duction in February was about the same 
as in January, but substantially smaller 
than in February, 1930, while the volume 
of business in February this year is be- 
lieved to be slightly below the January 
level. . 

Financial conditions are quiet with the 
money market easy. Yen exchange is 
teady around $0.4935. The stock market 
more active but interest 
largely on spinning shares. 
prices show little change. 
chandise in warehouses are 
nlicipation of Spring bu 
tail stock lower owing 
o-mouth buying 
There has been a seasonal gain in im- 
ports and while exports are lower, some 
imprevement is anticipated in view of the 
advance in silver exchange. Laid-up 
shipping is decreasing owing to heavier 
shipments of Australian wheat and Pa- 
cific Coast lumber, as well as northern 
lumber and fishery charters. 


2a 
a 


1S iS 
Commodity 
Stocks of mer- 
increasing in 
while re- 
the hand- 


iInecss, 


are to 


Mexico 


the close of February, when | 


centered | 


| Mexico.—The labor bill which has been 


drafted by the cabinet is 
public within a few days. Congressional 
committees will receive suggestions from 


to be made 


employers and labor wth reference to the 


labor question until April 20, after which 


a special session of Congress will be held 
to pass on the bill. On March 17 the Ex- 


change Regulating Commission 


tempora- 


rily discontinued the direct sale of dollar 
drafts at the fixed rate of 2.37 silver pesos 
per dollar, although the Commission pro- 


poses to continue 
additonal funds 


requiring commercial travelers 


to support exchange 
provided arrangements are completed for 


The Mexican Migration Service is now 
entering 


Mexico to give a bond of 500 pesos ‘be- 
tween $235 and $240 United States cur- 


Soil Survey, Claiborne County, Miss., No. 23, 
rency at currenf exchange rates) or to Ser. 1926—Dept. Agri Sale, Supt. Docu- | 
eposit that sum at port of entry to guar-| . ments; 20 cents (Agr. 31-112) 
— de aa oe = expiration oa. of Soil Survey, Clay County, Nebr, No. 8, Ser 
a eparture a pire . 1927—Dept. Agri. Sale, Supt. Documents; 15 
the entry permit. cents (Agr. 31-113) 

PI ii 4s Treaty U. S. & Norway, Ser. No. 832—Dept. 

nes State Sale, Supt. Documents; 5 cents 
Mp} (31-26634) 
Philppines.—Psychologically the posi- Report U. S. Education Comm. in Haiti, Lat 
tion Oc Sound merchants, dealers, and im- am Ser Mo, 5 Dept. State Sele ups. 
mas ee aaah lig le ocuments: cents (31-26635) 
porters has improved slightly, but there Garman Leather Industey, T. 1. Bull. Mo, 144 


is no real evidence of actual imprevement 
in general Philippine business conditions. 
Trade activity in February was confined 
to transactions in seasonal 
Stocks of staple commodities were 
comparatively low, but continued curtail- | 


practically 
lines. 


Siegel-Cooper Co., 179 U. S. 42; McLean 
v. Fleming, 96 U. S. 245. 

This court in Layton Pure Food Co. v. 
Church & Dwight Co., supra, said: 

“The owner of a trade mark is not 
chargeable with laches for failure to prose- 
cute an infringer before he knows or has 
such notice as would lead an ordinary 
prudent person to inquire and learn the 
existence of the infringement.*, 


Decided Cases Quoted 


In Moline Plow Co. v. Omaha Tron Store | 


Co., supra, this court again said: 

“The record contains no substantial evi- 
dence of an abandonment of its rights by 
the Moline Company, and constant or 
continuing trespasses neither deprive the 
victim of his equitable right to an injunc- 
tion against their continuance in the fu- 
ture. nor confer upon the trespasser any 
right to perpetuate them.” 

What is said by this court in Layton 
Pure Food Co. v. Church & Dwight Co., 
supra, is here apposite. It is there said: 

“The complainant is the owner of a 
trade mark for baking soda and baking 
powder consisting of this picture of a cow 
and this is valuable property. It is en- 
titled to be protected in the exclusive use 
of this property. Every sale under this 
trade mark of a package of baking pow- 
der manufactured by another is an in- 
fringement of the complainant's right 
and a trespass upon its property. While 


the delay of the complainant and its ap- | 


parept acquiescence in past trespasses may 
make it inequitable to compel the defend- 
ant to account for the profit it derived 
from them, they confer upon it no right 


|Connecticut River Power Company 
Maine and New England Power Company 
of Maine with the New England Com- | ments entered into to replace the ones 


| 
| 


Use of ‘Monarch’ Mergers Effected in Northeast 
Power System Are Described 





velopments Prior to Or 
land Power 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony March 4 by Ken- 
neth A. Miller, of the Economic Divi- 
sion of the Federal Trade Commission, 
appearing as a witness in the Com- 
mission’s investigation into financial 
activities of power and gas utilities, 
was begun in the issue of March 27, 
continued in the issue of March 28, 
and proceeds as follows: 


Q. Let us now take up the merger ¢ 
° 


pany. 


A. This merger was effected as of May | 


1, 1915. 

Q. The Connecticut River Power Com- 
pany of Maine was~a holding company 
originally organized to hold the capital 
stock of the Connecticut River Power 
Company of New Hampshire? 


A. That is right. 
Agreement Said to 


Guarantee Returns 


Q. Was it an active holding company 
at the date of the merger you are telling 
us about? 

A. It was litte more than a paper com- 
pany at that time. All of its asserts had 
been turned over to the 
Power Company of Maine in return for 
an agreement with that company whereby 
the New England Power Company of 
Maine guaranteed the dividends of a cer- 
tain stated amount on the preferred and 
common stocks of the Connecticut River 
Power Company of Maine. Technically 
this agreement was terminated prior to 
the merger, but actually it was not. It 
was 
merger. 

Q. Before the 


taking up assets and 


liabilities of the two Maine companies | 


actually transferred to the New England 
Company, please tell us just what the 
obligations were which were not assumed 
by the New England Company? 


A. Section 6 of the plan of merger | 


states: “Owing to the merger of the two 
Maine companies with the New England 
Company the following instruments re- 
lating to the operation of the plants of 
the affiliated companies, the transmission 
of electricity and the application of the 


| proceeds of its sale, are to be terminated: 


“(a) The existing lease between New 
England Power Company of Maine and 
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anscript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Tells of De- 


New England, 


terminated as of the date of the) 


Radio Rule Issued 


On Services Other 
Than Broadcasts 


Commission Explains That 
New Regulations Include 
Mode of Communication 


Called ‘Mobile Press’ 


ganization of New Eng. 
Association 





New England Power Company (the Massa- 
chusetts Corporation) dated Feb. 1, 1913. 

“(b) The agreement between New Eng- 
|land Power Company of Maine, and Con- 
;necticut River Power Company of Maine, 
dated Dec. 31, 1912. 

“(c) The agreement between New Eng- 
|land Power Company of Maine, Connecti- 
cut River Power Company of New Hamp- 
| shire, New England Company and Con- 
necticut River Transmission Company, 
dated June 24, 1914.” 

Q. Were there new leases and agree- 





Repeal of General Order No. 101 (as 
amended), covering licenses issued to vari- 
}ous modes of communication services 


other than broadcasting, was ordered by 
|the Federal Radio Commission March 27, 
|which at the same time adopted a sub- 


| ; | stitute. 
terminate r? m . 
A. ve aots eee tee | ‘The new order was issued to include 


Q. What were they? |under the terms of the regulation radio 

A. First the New England Power Com-| licenses who received grants after Nov. 
pany leased all of its plant to the Con-| 14, 1930, with certain exceptions. It was 
|necticut River Transmission Company; | €xPlained orally at the Commission that 
second, the Connecticut River Power Com-| the new provision includes a new mode 
pany of New Hampshire and the Connecti- | Of service, designated as “mobile press, 
;cut River Transmission Company entered | which was not specified in the original 
jinto a contract whereby the latter com-|O°rder, or in its amendment adopted on 
pany agreed to purchase all of the elec- | Feb. 26. The new order follows in full 
| tricty generated by the former; third, the | text: 
| Connecticut River Power Company of New| General Order No. 101, as amended, is 
Hampshire, the Connecticut River Trans- | repealed, effective 3 a. m., April 1, 1930. 
mission Company, the New England Power | The Commission ordered: 
Company and the New England Company That all licenses for the following serv- 
entered into a new four-party agreement | ices which were in full force and effect 
setting forth the application of the pro-|0n Nov. 14, 1930, and (or) issued after 
ceeds of the sale of power by the Con-| Nov. 14, 1930, except those granted to 
necticut River Transmission Company; | Universal Wireless Communication Co., 
fourth, the New England Company made |Inc., and the Intercity Radio Telegraph 
an agreement with the Old Colony Trust| Company, covered by the Commission's 
Company of Boston called ‘Third Supple- | revocation order of Jan. 29, 1931, be, and 
mental Guaranty Agreement” obligating| the same are, hereby extended to 3 o'clock 
itself to carry out the guarantees of the|@. m., Eastern Standard Time, Oct. 1, 
Connecticut River Power Company of | 1931: Point-to-point, coastal, marine re= 
Maine in respect to dividends, etc., of the | lay, ships above 1,500 kilocycles, *aeronau- 
Bellows Falls Power Company. tical and aeronautical point-to-point, air- 
7 craft, police, mobile press. 

*Exception is made (1) to those licenses 
| authorizing the use of 12,180 kilocycles and 
| 12,210 kilocycles; these shall expire at 3 
o'clock a. m., Eastern Standard Time, July 

1, 1931, and (2) to those licenses issued to 





Combined Net Ledger 


Assets of Companies 


Q. What was the combined net ledger 
| assets of the two companigs which the 
| New England Company took into its ac- | the Ford Motor Company authorizing the 
| counts? : | use of the frequencies 290, 393, and 414 
A. $7,720,000, and for which the New | kilocycles, which shall expire on the date 


| specified in the existing licenses. 


Renewal Applications 


It is further ordered: That all appli- 
cations for renewal of licenses for any 
|of the above services shall be acknowl- 
edged by the Secretary and retained in 
the files of the Commission for subsequent 
; action; provided, however, that such ap- 
plications that are allowed to remain in 
a delayed action status may be acted upon 
on or prior to the renewal date in accord- 
ance with the rules and regulations in 
effect at the time of such action. 


This order, however, is subject to the 
| conditions that it shall not be deemed or 
| construed as a finding or decision by the 

A. That is correct. However, the ledger Commission or as any evidence whatso- 
| values of some of the individual assets | ever, that the continued sched operation 
| were changed during the course of the! of a of said stations serve, Or will Sttve, 

recording of the measure. public interest, convenience or necessity, 

Q. How much were the undeveloped beyond the express terms of this order, or 

real estate and water rights written up? that public interest, convenience or nenes- 
| A. $3.606.251. sity would be served by the granting of any 
| "@. ‘Now let pending application for a renewal of any 
lade in the of said licenses; and any licensee sut ject 
to this order, who continues to use or op- 


| England issued in payment therefor 50,- 
000 shares of common stock of the par 
| value of $5,000,000, and 27,200 shares of 
| second preferred stock, of the par value 
| of $2,720,000, the net ledger assets of the 
| two companies absorbed, a total stock is- 
| sue of the par value of $7,720,000. 

Q. What was the ledger value of the 
; combined common stocks of the compa- 
nies which were merged into the New 
England Company? 

A. $7,720,000. 
Q. Then the net assets of the merged 
; companies must have been taken into the 
accounts of the New England Company 
at the ledger value of same on the books 
of the merged companies. Is that cor- 
rect? 


us see what changes were 
recording of the securities 


}received. What were s rities - ‘ i 
Anderson, Margaret S. Flame in the wind. ‘ed by tk a re the securities re erate his station during the period cov- 
3d prtg. 71 p. Louisville, Ky., J. P. Morton ceived py tne New England Company from ered by this order, shall be deemed to 
& co., 1930 31-2393 | the Connecticut Rivet Power Company of| nave consented to said conditio Th 
Anderson, Robt. P. Christian endeavor in| Maine and New England Power Company Commission reserves th h ions. e 
Feet lant, alive Tet tas sete | %f Beninet? the frequency assignment of any satlin, 
oO nristian endeavor, 193 31- r , . ~~ } § j nm 
Life of Jesus; a harmony of the Gos- | _ A. They were as follows: _ Common | the license of which ‘ 
stocks, 15.000 sh f ~ p cense of which is affected by this 
pels; daily scripture readings. 89 p.  Bos- | StOCKS, 15,000 shares of Connecticut River| order, during the extension herein pro 
ton, Internatl. socy. of Christian endeavor, | Power Company of New Hampshire. : 7 ‘ pro- 


1931. 
Anger, Harry D. 
to textbook, 


“Business law,” by Samuel D 


31-2272 
Canadian business law; guide 


vided if, in the opinion of the Commis- 


Q. What was the ledger value on the sion, such change is advisable. 


books of the merged company? 


Hirschi, 119 p. Chicago, Ill, La Salle ex ne tan Ge a ~ eter value Bs oot | Other Extensions ° 

tension univy., 1930 31-2263 y WwW Engian ompany, 500,000. It is further ordered: ‘That all licenses 
Buckner, Elliott, comp. Renaissance of ora- Q. Representing a decrease of how 0 . a a 

Sen” 1930 en eee Tent aes much? | full 8 aT aa = 13 1980. 
Chambers, Sir RAmUnS Willem ee S Ail tant |and (or) issued after Nov. 14, 1930, be, 

peare; facts and problems. 2 Vv. xford, . 7 ° lan the s: e i. 

Clarendon press, 1930. 31-2409| A. Deerfield Power Company common, e 2 same are, herehy iene ane 


Clark, Mrs. Eva L. (Turner). 
plays in order of their writing. 698 p. Lond 


Shakespeare's 


o'clock a. m., Eastern Standard Time, May 


25 shares, ledger value on the books of 1, 1931: 


Fire, experimental visual broad- 


either at law or in equity to continue, C. Palmer, 1930. 31-2394 the merging company, $2,500; ledger value | casting, experimental relay broadcasting. 
rblgct Crane, Ross. Ross Crane learn by looking | @S set up by the New England Company, | It is furtl . 
Delay Held Not to Bar Relief course in interior decoration. 26 P., y | ouases, mew England Compsny common, somes Ge tee ise dic ae 
: Chicago, Prtd. by Manz corp., 1930. 41-2267 | 7500 shares , , ration of any radio sta- 
It has been said by the Supreme Court Da Costa, John C. Modern surgery; general i eee cee ee 7 ieee oa tion in Alaska, except broagicasting sta- 
that even “inexcusable laches in seeking| 84 Operative. by . .. and Benjamin Lip-| 0° oo) by the New Englar , | tions, which were in full force and effect 
Pe a 7 ; shutz. 10th ed., rev. 1404 p., illus. Phila S set up by the New England Company, | . 
redress, was no defense against that part! wp, saunders co.. 1931. 31-2378 | nothing. on Nov. 14, 1930, and ‘or) issued after 
of the prayer of the bill that sought to! Daudet, Alphone. Tartarin de Tarascon, ed. se . J Nov. 14, 1930, be, and the same are, hereby 
restrain an infringement in the future.” for school use wy ore vislet-Bunpdeen Relative Valuation | extended 0 3 o'clock a. m., Eastern Stand- 
(Dr. Peter H. Fahrney & Sons Co. v.| 29 P. us. : » American book o., . one 7 | ar ime, June 1, 1931. 
nuninee penta) y . {1931 31-2403 Of Securities Shown lt ; 
r r,s Degener, Otto. Illustrated guide to more com- | is further ordered: That the licenses 
The lower court was of the view that mon or noteworthy ferns and flowering | Q. That represents a decrease of how| for the following services are not affected 
its holding that the plaintiff should be| plants of Hawaii natl. park. 312 p. Hono- | much? | by this order, and the expiration shall 
precluded by reason of its laches found| ie Hawall, Fred. by Honolulu ararcve | A. $750,000. New England Power Com-| be as specified in the existing licenses: 
support in Saxlehner v. Siegel-Cooper Co.,! gyijott, Harrison S. Group discussion in re- | P@NY common, 25,000 shares, ledger value| Geophysical, general experimental, special 


supra, but in that case the court said: 
“We think that an injunction should 
issue against all these defendants, but that, 


as the Siegel-Cooper Company appears to| 


have acted in good faith, and the sales 
|of the others were small; they should not 
be required to account for gains and 
profits. The fact that the Siegel-Cooper 
Company acted innocently does not exr- 
onerate it from the charge of infringe- 
men?.. (Italics ours.)” 

In the instant case the 


lower court 


might very properly have denied the plain- | 


tiffs prayer for an accounting or for 
damages, but we are of the view that the 
court was in error in denying the plain- 
tiff injunctional relief. The judgment is, 
therefore, reversed and the cause re- 
manded for further proceedings consistent 
herewith. 

Stone, Circuit Judge, dissenting: 

I feel compelled to dissent upon the 
ground of the laches of appellant. This 
was the basis of the determination of the 
tial court. That determination 
pressed the situation in an opinion which 
seems sound to me and which makes repe- 
tition here unnecessary. 


ment of income, due to low prices of local 
crops, has prevented any shortage of 
|merchandise stocks. 

Credits and collections remain tight and 
slow, with reliable business firms proceed- 
ing along cautious lines. 
payments have curtailed 
of merchandise from Manila and other 
distribuitng points. Labor unrest in the 
sugar districts of Negros and Iloilo con- 
tinued. during February, but according to 
a report of the Bureau of Labor, the gen- 


eral labor situation throughout the Phil- | 


ippines is practically normal. 
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AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 

| The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 

In ordering, full title, and not the card 

numbers, should be given. 
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on books of merging company, $4,997,501; | experimental, temporary 
ledger value set up by New England Com- 
pany, $2,500,000, a decrease of $2,497,501. 

New England Power Company preferred, 
one share, set up at $100 on the books of | 
both the merging company and the New 
England Company. 

Bellows Falls Power Company common, 
1,275 shares, set up without any value on 
the books of the merging company, and| 
set up at a value of $127,500 by the New| 
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Gain in Tonnage 
Made by Vessels 


On Great Lakes 
Class I railroads of the United States | 


Fleet Is Largest in World in the first two months of 1931 placed | 
Operating on Fresh a- | 2,631 new freight cars in service, the Car | 
ter, According to Report 
Of Shipping Board | Commission March 27, | 


New Freight Cars 
| 


Placed in Service 


‘Class I Railways Put Total of | 
2,631 in Operation in 
Two Months 
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NEW YORK, N. Y., March 28. 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


statute or regulati 


Massachusetts 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 


Composing the largest group of vessels | 
in the world operating on fresh water, 
the Great Lakes fleet last year increased 
24,498 tons, the Shipping Board an- | 
nounced March 29. The fleet represented 
2,760,914 gross tons, the Board discovered 
in a recent survey, of which 2,350,167 tons | 
were registered under the American flag. | 

The number of American ships de- | 
creased during the year 1930, the Board 
announced, while the foreign increased, 
though tonnage increased for both. 


Two Make 19 Knots | 

Only two of the passenger ships have a | 

speed of 19 knots, the survey report ex- | 

plained, and but two of the cargo ships | 

can make 14 knots. The full text of the | 
announcement of the survey follows: 

American flag vessels made up 80 per} 

cent of the number and 85 per cent of the | 

tonnage of Great Lakes vessels of 2,000 | 

| 

| 

| 


gross tons and over on Jan. 1, 1931, ac- 
cording to a report just issued by the Bu- 
reau of Research, United States Shipping 
Board. 


A total of 555 vessels of 2,760,914 gross 
tons was recorded as available for opera- 
tion on the above date, of which 444 ves- 
sels having a tonnage of 2,350,167 gross | 
tons were American and 111 vessels hav- 
ing a tonnage of 410,747 gross tons were 
British or Canadian. The American ves- 
sels in this service had an average of 
5,300 gross tons each and the foreign ves- 
sels an average of 3,700 gross tons each. 


Largest Fresh Water. Fleet 


The vessels of the Great Lakes fleet 
make up the largest group of vessels in the | 
world operating on fresh water, and the 
volume moved has exceeded 19,000,000 tons 
in a single year. The navigation season 
on the Great Lakes usually extends over 
about eight months of the year, operations 
beginning between the Ist and 15th of 
April and closing about the 15th of De- 
cember. 


Practically all of the vessels in this trade 
were laid up on January 1, many of them 
undergoing their annual preparation for 
the coming season’s service. The require- 
ments of the Great Lakes commerce are 
more uniform than the ocean-going trades, | 
and the vesesls are more uniform in type 
and size and show fewer fluctuations in 
number and tonnage. 


The fleet on Jan. 1, 1931, included 506 
freighters representing 91 per cent of the 
total number of vessels in operation. These | 
vessels aggregated 2,578,961 gross tons, ; 
which was about 93 per cent of the total | 
tonnage in service on the Great Lakes. | 
Four hundred and nineteen vessels were | 
American and 87 were British. 


38 Combination Vessels 


There were also on the above date 38 
combination passenger and freight ves- | 
sels, comprising about 7 per cent of the| 
total number and 5 per cent of the total | 
tonnage, and 11 tankers making up the| 
remaining 2-per cent both in number | 
and tonnage. | 

Twenty of the combination passenger 
and freight and five of the tankers were 
American, and 18 combination passenger 
and freight and six tankers were British. | 
The American vessels of the two types) 
aggregated 77,640 and 21,111 gross tons, | 
respectively, and the British 69,785 and 13,- | 
417 gross tons, respectively. 

Comparison of the fleet in existence at) 
the beginning of 1931, with the fleet of, 
@ year previous, discloses an increase of | 
four vessels and 24,498 gross tons during 
the year. The American flag portion) 
showed a net decrease of three vessels, 
but a net increase of 1,228* gross tons) 
and the foreign flag vessels a net in-| 
crease of seven vessels and 23,270 gross | 
tons. 

Changes in the American fleet consisted 
of the addition of a.tanker of 4,422 gross | 
tons and a reduction of four in the num-| 
ber of freighters with a net loss of 3,204) 
gross tons in the latter class. The British 
fleet. was increased by two tankers with 
a net increase of 5,000 gross tons, and} 
five freighters, which made a net in-| 
crease in this class of 18,270 gross tons. | 
No changes occurred in the combination | 
passenger and freight vessels of either 
country. | 
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| plete reports for the year just filed by 


the railroads with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission having been compiled 
by the American Railway Association. 
Complete reports for 1930 show that 
2,020 persons lost their lives in grade 
crossing accidents, which was a reduction | 
of 465 or nearly 19 per cent compared 
with the number of fatalities in 1929. 


| Persons injured in such accidents in 1930 


totaled 5,517, a reduction of 1,287 com- 
pared with the preceding year. In 1930 
there were 4,853 accidents at highway 
grade crossings, compared with 5,975 in 


This reduction of nearly 19 per cent 
in the number of fatalities resulting from 
highway grade crossing accidents in 1930 
compared with 1929 took place in the face 
of an increase of approximately 4 per! 
cent in all other fatalities on the high- 
ways of this country. 

The railroads, in cooperation with va- | 
rious safety organizations have for years 
waged a vigorous campaign in. an effort 
to impress upon the public the necessity 
for exercising the maximum amount of 
caution in approaching and passing over 
highway grade crosings and the marked 
reduction that has taken place in the num-| 
ber of accidents at such crossings is in 
part due to the increased cooperation of | 


| the public in this matter. 


Elimination of all highway grade cross- | 
ings is impossible owing to physical | 
reasons and prohibitive cost, but millions 
of dollars are being spent annually by 
the railroads for the removal of the most | 
hazardous ones and for the purchase and 
installation of automatic warning devices, | 


| gates, signs and signals at other highway | grown east of the Rocky Mountains. Hard | 
| grade crossing in an effort to safeguard} red Spring wheat prices would neverthe-! 
| human life to the greatest extent possible | less be affected by world market condi-|} 


at such points. | 

Class I railroads in 1929 spent $28,445,- | 
680 for additional protection to or elimina- | 
tion of highway grade crossings. Of that} 
amount, the railroad® alone spent $25,- 
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creage Declared to I ndicate 


Another Oversupply This Season 


Abandonment of Winter Planting Up to March I Was Less | 


Than Usual, Says Agriculture Department 
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cated by intentions to plant, a produc-| 
tion of hard red Spring wheat of about 
148,000,000 bushels, durum wheat, of about | 
47,000,000 and white wheat of about 26,-| 
000,000 bushels would result. Production 
of hard red Spring, therefore, would be) 
a little smaller than last year, but a little| 
larger than in 1929, while the durum pro- | 


duction would be about 20 per cent less! ported wheat in British markets recently | to the mild we 


than in 1930 and 21 per cent less than} 
in 1929. Under such cgnditions, hard red; 
Spring wheat production in the United} 
States would be upon a level a little! 
smaller than the average domestic utiliza- | 
tion of recent years, but the production 
of durum and white still would be suffi- 
cient for a large proportion of the crop 
to be available for export. 


Export Surplus of Hard Red 


Spring Wheat Not Expected 


At the indicated Spring wheat acreage | 
and assuming no more than average yields, | 
it is expected that there will not be an| 
export surplus of hard red Spring wheat 


tions. Hard red Winter wheat, of which} 
the United States produces a very large 
exportable surplus, can readily be substi- 
tuted for hard red Spring wheat and) 
Spring wheat prices can not be expected 


yields for the world as a whole is it likely 
that world supplies will cease to be bur- 
densome during the coming year. 

For the last few months wheat prices 
in the United States have been materially 
above their normal relation to world prices 


as pointed out in the Annual Outlook Re- | 


port issued on Feb. 2. The price of im- 


has been averaging about 70 cents 
bushel. In years when the United States 
is on an export basis, the yearly average 
price of No. 2 Hard Win 
City usually ranges from 15 to 30 cents per 
bushel lower than does wheat in British 
markets. No. 1 Dark Northern Spring 
at Minneapolis usually averages in the vi- 
cinity of 10 to 20 cents per bushel higher 
than No. 2 Hard Winter at Kansas City. 


Kansas City averaged 81 cents per bushel, 
No. 1 Dark Northern Spring at Minneap- 
olis 92 cents, and No. 2 Amber Durum at 
Minneapolis 86 cents per bushel. 


Prices Here Above Normal 


Relation to World Prices 
From this it appears that if Winter 


next Summer, as now seems probable, 
price of hard Spring wheat are likely to 
be below the levels of lest Summer unless 
there should be considerable advance in 


wheat is to be sold on an export basis | 


113,338 for separation of grades, while 


Reciprocating Engines Lead | $589,941 were expended for abandonment 


to move independently of Winter wheat 


. . 7 world prices. Though world wheat supplies 
prices. Spring wheat prices, however, may 


United States therefore is likely to find a 
; somewhat less favorable market during 
the 1931-32 season than during the pres- 
; ent season. 

| An increase of 4.2 per cent in acreage, 
{with average yields, would result in a 
|material increase in corn supplies over 


| except in the New England States and 
}in Colorado. Production in the North 
Central 
cent larger than that of 1930, with much 
larger increases in Missouri, Kansas, South 
Dakota, Michigan and Ohio. Production 
in the South Central States would be 71 
| per cent larger than last year and in the 
|South Atlantic States production would 
be 40 per cent over a year ago. While 
| the drought has not yet been definitely 
| broken in all parts of the country rain- 
fall from May to August is the principal 
|factor in determining corn yields. Due 
ather Spring work is further 


| so that the planting of small grains is 
jlikely to be out of the way in time to 


| acreage of corn, if weather permits. 


| Feeding Reduced to Minimum 
During Mild Winter 


The total disappearance of corn from 


During August, 1930, No. 2 Hard Winter at | Nov. 1, 1930, to March 1, 1931, was 15 per| 


; cent less than a year earlier. \A part of 
|this smaller disappearance was due to 
;more careful feeding of corn, the limited 
| Supplies and the extensive substitution of 
;Other feed grains, especially in the 
|drought areas, but an important factor 
;was the unusually mild Winter which 
made it possible to reduce corn feeding 
to a minimum. Supplies on March 1, how- 
ever, were relatively smalli, being 28 per 
|cent below last year and 36 per cent be- 
low the five-year average. This will tend 
to be a strengthening factor in the price | 
for corn and make the market unusually 
sensitive to indications of changes in sup- 
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‘Twelve Cities Plan Business Level 

| M ici 1 Ai orts e e 
ee PEEPS To Minneapolis 
Area Fluctuates 


‘Construction of Three New| 
Commercial Landing Fields 
Contemplated 





For the week ending March 26, the Aero- | Slightly Higher in February 
|nautics Branch has received information | Th 3 B D 
| that the following cities propose the estab- an in January, But De- 
clines Again in March, 


Says Reserve Bank 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 28—The 


1930 for all parts of the United States} 


States would be nearly 38 per} 











Company, or Deerfield Construction Com- 
|pany, was the original holding company 
‘of the New England Power System. At 


|least the same men contfolled the con- | 
| struction company and the two Maine) 


jcompanies involved in the merger we are 
{now discussing. 

| Had the Deerfield Construction Com- 
| pany any subsidiaries at the date of its 
|merger with the New England Company? 
| ‘A. Two, the Power Construction Com- 
| pany, which at that time did all the con- 
| struction work of the system, and Rhode 
|Island Power Tranmission Company, a 
/company organized only a short time be- 
| fore the merger for the purpose of owning 
and operating transmission lines being 
| built in the State of Rhode Island. 


Connecticut Merger 


| Q. What was the next merger or con- 
| solidation that took place? zs 
A. The consolidation of the Connecti- 


per, advanced than usual in most sections, | cut River Transmission Company with 


|the New England Power Company, both 
|of them subsidiaries of the New England 


ter at Kansas | permit the early planting of the intended | Company. 


| Q. How did this consolidation affect the 
| capital structure of the holding company? 
| A, Inasmuch as the New England Com- 
|pany had pledged the Connecticut River 
| Transmission Company stock as security 
| for the Massachusetts Company collateral 
| trust bonds—assumed at organization— 
}and as the transmission lines which had 
been financed were pledged as security 
for the New England Company first mort- 


| gage bonds it was necessary for the hold- | 


ing company to purchase a sufficient num- 
| ber of the Massachusetts Company bonds 
j}and its own first mortgage bonds to se- 
;cure release of the Connecticut River 
Transmission Company stock and the 
physical property held in trust by the 
Old Colony Trust Company of Boston. 

| 


solidations? 


Q. Were there any more mergers or con- | 


business level in the Ninth Federal Re- 
serve District was slightly higher in Febru- 
ary than in January, but declined again in 
the first half of March, according to the 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis. (The preliminary 
Summary for the month appears in the 
United States Daily, March 20. 

“The volume of trade at wholesale and 
retail was smaller in February than @ 


year ago,” the district summary of busi- . 


ness states. “Part of this decline can be 
attributed to lower price levels, but the 
| Shrinkage in the dollar figures in most 
lines of trade was so large as to indicate 
decreases in the physical volume of goods 
sold. In the sales of lumber by country 
lumber yards, which are reported in board 
feet, the decrease in February as compared 
with February last year was 15 per cent. 
Accounts receivable in all lines of whole- 
sale and retail trade have been declining 
with the- decrease in volume of sales. It 
is especially noteworthy that instalmemt 
receivables at department stores and furni= 
; ture stores in the larger cities have de- 
| clined to the lowest levels in the five-year 
period for which comparable statistics are 
available. 
| Employment Unchanged 

“Employment conditions in Minneapolis 
did not change much during February. 
|Sueh small fluctuations as occurred in- 
dicated a slightly less favorable situation 
than a month earlier. 

The district summaries of agriculture 
and banking follow in full text: 

Agriculture: Mild weather which stim- 
ulated many farm activities and the na- 
tional business depression were the two 
chief factors explaining agricultural 
; events during February. Grain market- 
ings were considerably larger than in 
| February a year ago, partly on account 
| of favorable weather conditions for haul- 
ing grain and partly on account of the 
| desire of farmers and others to avail 
themselves of the present prices for 
wheat. Dairy output and egg production 
were stimulated by the warm weather, 
but prices of farm products declined fur- 
ther. The estimated cash income from 
important farm products’ marketed in 
February were 25 per cent smaller than 
in February last year. All farm product 
prices were lower than a year ago, and 
all prices, except potatoes, corn and cat- 
tle, were at or below the previous post- 
war low levels for February. 

Grain Marketings 

The heavy grain marketings in Janu- 
ary, February and the first half of March 
have threatened a complete blockade of 
| the terminal elevators at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, The elevators at Minneapolis, on 
the other hand, report decreasing grain 
stocks. The congested condition of ele- 
vators at the Head-of-the-Lakes is not as 
serious now as such a situation would be 
in the Fall months, and there is in pros- 
pect an early opening of the lake ship- 
ping season which will afford an oppor- 
tunity to ship some of the burdensome 
stocks to lower lake ports. 

The dairy situation had some favorable 
aspects in spite of the decrease in butter 
| prices to the lowest level since 1911. The 
{low prices have stimulated consumption, 
| both of butter and of fluid milk and 
| cream. In spite of the heavy Winter pro- 
duction of dairy products, stocks of butter 
in cold storage decreased by a larger 
| amount during February than in February 
| last year, and more than the average de- 
crease during February. Creamery but- 
|ter stocks on March 1 were 30,500,000 
pounds, as compared with 46,500,000 
| pounds a year ago, and 21,500,000 pounds 
;on the five-year average for that date. 
| Egg prices have suffered recently from 
| larger Storage stocks than usual ana heavy 
| receipts of eggs from current production. 
However, the consumption of eggs has 
| been very heavy on account of the low 
| prices prevailing. The United States De- 
| partment of Agriculture reports that dur- 
ing the first 18 days of February the con- 
sumption of eggs at the four largest mar- 
kets was 40 per cent more than during 
| the same period last year. A second re- 
sult of low egg prices has been an in- 
crease in the slaughter of mature fowls, 
; and a reduction in the demand for baby 


| A. No. The next transaction of this! chicks to about one-half the volume re- 


Of the total of 555 vessels operating | 
on the Great Lakes on Jan. 1, 1931, 546 


or removal of highway grade crossings, 
and $2,742,401 were expended for addi- 


be expected to continue to command a 
considerable premium over Winter wheats, 


are expected to continue burdensome, there 
is likely to be some improvement in de- 


ply and demand during the next few| Mature was the reorganization and ex- 


months. 


{pansion of the New England Company 


| ported last year. The Department of Agri- 
| culture states that this should result in 


tional automatic warning devices, gates, 


mand during the next few months, owing 


were propelled by’ reciprocating engines, 
three by turbo-electrics, and six by Diesel 
motors. 


vessels bringing the number depending on | 
coal for fuel up to a total of 24. 

The factor of speed is not of much con- 
sideration in so far as Great Lakes freight- 
ers are concerned, as vessels engaged in 
this service carry principally bulk cargoes 
Such as grain, ore, etc., which are moved 
slowly. Of the 506 freighters shown, 4938 
had a speed of 12 knots or less, 6 of 13 
knots, and 12 of 14 knots. The 38 passen- 
ger carrying vessels listed cover the full 
range of speed, 20 having a speed of less 


than 12 knots, while 2 vessels, both Amer- | 


ican, make a speed of 19 knots. None of 
the tankers have a speed of over 12 knots. 
Of the total of 555 vessels shown, 365 


All except 18 of the steamers} 
were coal burning, the six Diesel motor | 


signals and signs designed to protect hu- 
man life at highway grade crossings. 


Final Vedestion Is Given 
For Railroad in Michigan 


The Munising, Marquette & Southeast- 
ern Railway (Mich.) has been finally 
valued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at $3,034,784 on its wholly owned 
and used properties, as of June 30, 1916, 
| it was announced March 28 by report and 
}order in Valuation Docket No. 251. 


| 





Railway Rate Complaints 
Filed With the I. C. C. 





were built previous to the year 1910. Of 
this number 307 vessels are under the 
American flag and 58 under the British 
flag. 

Only Gradual Increase 

Outside of 13 freighters added to the 
American fleet during the year 1917, no 
particularly large number of ships have 
been added to either the American or 
British fleet during any single year. 

In size, the vessels in this report range 
from 2,000 to 10,000 gross tons, the two 
largest vessels being freighters of 10,000 
gross tons each, one American and one 
British. 

Of the total of 555 vessels, only 23 were 
under 250 feet in length, many of the 
freighters ranging from 500 to 600 feet 
in length. 


Regional Control Advised 
For New England Railways 


[Continued from Page 1.| 
England may lose control over its own 
affairs,” Mr. Eastman says: 

“We hear much these days of over- 
centralization of government and too 
much concentration in Washington, and 
we are told that local matters should be 
left to local control. Very true. But may 
there not be equal peril in overcentraliza- 
tion of business and too much concen- 
tration in New York? 

“If the heads of New England indus- 
trics become mere managers or supevin- 
tendents or clerks for absentee ownzrs, 
whcre then will be the opportunity and 
outlet for the tenacity, ingenuity, enter- 
prise, hardihood and daring which have 
built up and preserved New England in- 
dustry in the pdst?” ! 

(Commissioner Eastman’s letter will 
be printed in full text in the isstie 
of March 3t.) 





Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission announced | 
March 28 are summarized as follows: 


No. 24334.—Eades Hay Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road et al. Ask for reparation on account of 
alleged overcharges in connection with a 
| carload shipment of hay from Yates Center, 
| Kans., to Brush, Colo., charges being assessed 
}on a combination. 

No. 24337.—San Luis Consumers Gas & 
| Oil Co., Alamosa, Colo., v. Atchison, Topeka 
| & Santa Fe Railway et al. Excessive and un- 
| reasonable rates on shipments of petroleum 
| products, from producing and refining points 
| in Oklahoma and Texas, to destinations in 


Colorado. Ask for cease and desist order 
|and reparation. 
No. 24337, Sub. No. 1.—Bagby Motor Co., 


Alamosa, Colo., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Ask for reparation on ac- 
count of unjust and unreasonable rates on 
shipments of petroleum products between 
points in Oklahoma and Wyoming on the 
one hand and Colorado on the other. 

No. 24337, Sub, No. 2.—R. S. Egnew, pro- 
prietor, Red Rose Filling Station, Delta, Colo., 
|v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. 
| Ask for reparation on account of unjust and 
| unreasonable rates exacted on shipments of 
| petro products between points in 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas on one hand 
in Cgiorado on the other, 

No. 24337, Sub, No. 3.—The Forbush Co., 
Pueblo, Colo., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway. Ask for reparation on account 
of unreasonable rates on shipments of pe- 
troleum between points in Kansas, Okiahoma, 
Texas and Wyoming on the one hand and 
Colorado on the other. 
| No. 24337, Sub. No. 4.—E. G. Bennett, Pali- 
fade, Colo., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway et al. Ask for reparation on account 
of unreasonable rates on shipments of pe- 
treloum products from points in Oklahoma to | 
points in Coloraco 

No. 24336.—Suothern Trattie Service, for 
Lawrence Stone and Gravel Co., Wilmington, 
N. C., v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al. | 
Ask for reparation on account of unjust! 
and unreasonable rates on carload shipments | 


Kan- 
and 








} unlawful 


though the carry-over of hard Spring 


wheats may be sufficient to prevent such} 


premiums from being very high. 


Little change has occurred in the world 
outlook for wheat for the 1931-32 crop 
year since February, when the Annual 
Outlook Report of the Department was 
issued. An abnormally large world carry- 
over is still in prospect. Acreage seeded 
to Winter wheat this year in northern 
hemisphere countries that have reported 
is 3.8 per cent greater than last year, the 
countries representing about one-half of 
the total Winter wheat acreage in the 
northern hemisphere. There is a possi- 
bility of some decrease in Spring wheat 
acreage of Canada and in the area of 


to small remaining supplics of native 
wheats in importing countries and modi- 
fication of milling regulations so as to per- 
mit larger use of imported wheats. 
Durum wheat prices next Summer will 
be affected in part by the general level of 
wheat prices and in part by the produc- 


and in foreign countries. Important for- 
eign durum producers include Canada, 
Italy, Russia and northern Africa. How- 
|ever, production in North Africa does not 
| appear to be a very important factor af- 
fecting the demand for durum wheat 
from the United States. Thus far, there 
has been no definite indication of the 
probable production of durum in Italy, 





Winter wheat which will be planted dur- 
ing the next few months in the southern 
hemisphere. 

Unless world yields should be much be- 
low average, however, such decreases can 
not be expected to be sufficient to prevent 
the combined carry-over and the new crop 
from providing the world with burdensome 
Supplies of wheat for tire 1931-32 season. 
Also there is the likelihood of an increase 
in Russian acreage and a possibility of an 
exportable carry-over remaining in Russia 
from last year’s unusually heavy produc- 
tion. Only in the event of unsually low 








ceed rates found reasonable by the Com- 
mission in Docket 14953, on tank carload ship- 
ments of petroleum products from Colorado, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri to 
destinations in Nebraska and Colorado. 


No. 23763, Sub. No. 2.—Ware Bros, Agency, 
Tuscumbia, Ala., v. Missouri & North Ar- 
kansas Railway. Against rates, ratings and 


charges on shipments of old scrap burlap, 
gunny or jute cloth, to Tuscumbia, Ala., from 
points in various States and classification 
ratings thereon as unjust and unreasonable, 
also inapplicable in violation of section 6. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of ratings on old worn-out bags, having 
no greater value, than 4-ton version, into 
second-grade cotton bale covering, carloads, 
minimum 24,000 pounds. 


No. 24082, Sub, No. 1,—Imperial Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vy. Great Northern 
Railway. Against combination rate of 33 


cents per 100 pounds on carload of wheat 
from Aneta, N. Dak., Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
reconsigned to Minneapolis as unjus® un- 
reasonable to the extent exceeded 1912 cents. 

No, 24339.—The Colorado Portland Cement 
Company, Denver, Colo., vy. The Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe. Unjust. unreasonable and 
rates on cement and plaster. to 
destinations on the Wyoming Railroad Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establishment 
of rates as provided in Scale 4 Rates pro- 
mulgated in I. C, C. Docket 8182 and sub- 
sequent changes and reparation, 

No. 24340.—Southern Traffic Service for 
Glenton Veneer Company, Whitesville, N. C., 


of gravel from Garysburg, N. C., to points|v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. Unjust and 


in Virginia. 

No. 23093, Sub. No. 13.—Co-Operative Oil 
Company of Sutherland, Nebr., v. The Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe. Unreasonable and 
excessive rates to the extent that they ex- 


" 


unreasonable combination rates on gum lum- 
ber, returned from Cattaraugus, N. Y., via 
Youngstown and Richmond to extent they 
exceeded 381, cents on minimum 54,000 
pounds, and reparation, 


| though crop reports have been somewhat 
} unfavorable. No information is available 
|as to the prospects for the next Russian 
|erop. In North Africa there appears to 
|have been some reduction in plantings. 
If the acreage of durum in the United 
States is reduced to the extent that is 
|planned the position of higher quality 
|durum, such as No. 2 Amber, in United 
States markets may be strengthened 
compared to prices of lower grades of 
}durum and red durum wheats. 


Intention to Increase 


Corn Acreage Reported 


Corn: Farmers generally are reporting 
an intention to increase their corn acre- 
age this year nearly 5 per cent over last 
year. If the usual relationship between 
intentions and actual plantings is carried 
| out this Spring the areas planted to corn 
this year will be greater than last year’s 
| harvested acreage by about 4.2 per cent. 


age at least equal to last year with the 
greatest increases occurring in the Spring 
wheat area, the far western and south- 
ern States, and in most of the States 
where the drought was especially severe 
last Summer. Should these intentions be 
carried out, and should yields equal to 
the average of the past 10 years be ob- 
tained, a crop of about 2,935,000,000 bush- 
els would be produced. This would be 
about 41 per cent larger than last year’s 
short crop and the largest crop since 1923. 

Although this big increase in produc- 
tion would probably be offset to some ex- 
tent by the unusually small carryover 
from the 1930 crop, and unusually early 
feeding from the 1931 crop, average yields 
would still provide livestock producers 
with somewhat larger than average sup- 
} plies of corn for feed during the year be- 
| ginning Nov. 1, 1931. Increased acreage 
of other feed grains is also intended in 
1931 and this together with the present 
favorable prospects for the Winter wheat 
crop is likely to result in a large produc- 
tion of other grains which will compete 





tion of durum wheat in the United States | 


In all areas it is planned to seed an acre- | 


These small supplies are also likely to 
result in a very small carry-over of old | 
corn next Fall and to unusually early | 
feeding of the new crop. The numbers 
of cattle on feed or that will be put on! 
|feed from now until Fall are probably | 
;}somewhat less than a year ago and the 
number of hogs is also probably less than | 
last year, which will tend to counteract | 
the shortage of corn supplies available for | 
the remainder of the season. The large 
supplies of wheat available and low prices | 
of other feed grains will also likely result | 
in the substitution of these feeds wherever | 
possible. | 

The consumption of corn in the 1931-32} 
season will no doubt be considerably larger | 
than in the past season, but the total 
supplies of corn and other feed grains is| 
likely to be relatively larger, so that prices 
for corn may be expected to be on a lower 
level. The 1931 pig crop will not be greatly 
different from that in 1930. The num-,; 
ber of cattle feed will probably be larger 
while the number of horses and mules will 
no doubt continue to decline. 

A more normal Winter in 1931-32, how- | 
ever, would increase feeding requirements 
over those of the past Winter. In view 
of the large increase in corn acreage out- 
side the Corn Belt the demand for corn for 
feed in deficit producing areas is 
likely to be considerably less than last 
year. Some improvement in the industrial 
demand for corn is to be expected as busi- 
ness revives. Foreign demand will de- 
pend largely on the 1931 feed crop in Eu- 
rope and the 1932 corn crop in Argentina. 
The 1931 crop is now being harvested in 
Argentina under favorable conditions and} 


promises to be the largest ever harvested. | 
(The section of the statement deal- 

ing with potatoes will be printed in 
full text in the issue of March 31.) 








Decisions by Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 28 announced decisions in 
finance docket cases summarized by it 
as follows: 





Finance Cases 


Report and certificate in Finance Docket 

No. 8684, authorizing the acquisition by the 
New York Telephone Company of the prop- 
erties of the Schenectady, Delanson & Esper- 
ance Telephone Company, approved. 
Report and certificate in Finance Docket 
No. 8661, authorizing the Louisvitie & Nash- 
ville Railroad Company to abandon a branch 
line of railroad in Whitley and Knox coun- 
ties, Ky., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8536, 
authorizing (a) the City of Panama City, Fia., 
to construct a line of railroad in Bay County, 
Fla., and (b) the Atlanta & Saint Andrews Bay 
Ry. Co, to operate, under lease, a line of rall- 
jtoad in said county, approved, 


into the New England Power Association. | smaller farm flocks next Fall and a smaller 


| of $650,000 


| standing 


History of Company 

Q. What was the policy of the holding 
company, the New England Company, with 
respect to owning all common stocks of 
subsidiaries? 

A. It was 
company to 
cent of the 
aries. 

Q. What was its policy in respect to 


the policy of the holding 
acquire and hold 100 per 
common stocks of subsidi- 


the holding of preferred stock of its sub- | 


sidiaries for investment purposes? 
A. With the exception of a few cases 


the preferred stock was not held by the} 


holding company. 


Preferred Issues 


Q. What preferred issues did it hold on 
Jan. 2, 1926, the date of reorganization 
into the New England Power Association? 

A. It held 6,500 shares of a par value 
of the “Bellows Falls Power 
Company. That was the total outstanding 
preferred stock of that company. Of the 
12,000 shares of the Connecticut River 
Power Company of New Hampshire out- 
the New 
owned 40.5 per cent. It owned 230 shares 
of the prefered stock of the Hartford 
Water Company, which was all of it. 
Rather, it owned it indirectly. It owned 
2,474 shares of the preferred stock of the 
Mascoma Light and Power Company, 
which was all of the preferred stock of 
that company outstanding. Of the 68,140 
shares of the New England Power Com- 


| pany outstanding at date of issue, the New 


England Company owned two-tenths of 1 


| per cent. 


It will be noted that the holding com- 
pany held no interest in the preferred 


| stock of the sudsidiary having the most 


stock outstanding. 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of March 31. 


Program of Construction 
Abroad Is Announced 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


mission was created by the Act of May 7, 
1926. It consists of three members of 
the Cabinet and four members 
gress. The members are Representative 
Temple (Rep.), of Washington, Chairman; 
the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson; 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon; the Secretary of Commerce, 


| Robert P. Lamont; Senator Borah (Rep.), 


of Idaho; Senator Swanson (Rep.), of 
Virginia and Representative Linthicum 
(Dem.), of Baltimore, Md, Keith Merrill 
is executive secretary of the Commission. 


England Company | 


of Con- | 


| Winter production of eggs. 
Decline In Hog Weight 


Hog marketings reflect the increased 
| feeding of barley, rve and wheat during 
| the past Winter. The average weight of 
| hogs marketed at South St. Paul during 
February was 198 pounds, which was the 
lowest February weight in our nine-year 
;record, and the lowest weight reported 
;in any month since November, 1926. The 
lighter hogs have yielded a smaller quan- 
tity of lard, and United States lard stocks 
on Mar. 1 were only 175,000,000 pounds, as 
compared with 112,000,000 pounds a year 
ago. Stocks of pork, on the other hand 
were 853,000,000 pounds, as compared to 
786,000,000 pounds on March 1 last year, 
and 780,000,000 pounds on the five-year 
average for that date. Stocks of beef 
and lamb were smaller than a year ago, 
and smaller than the five-year average. 
Banking Summary 

Banking: Veterans’ loans and personal 
property taxes were responsible for most 
of the fluctuations in city bank records 
during the four weeks ending March 18. 
Loans to customers by city member banks 
increased from $208,500,000 on March 4 
to $229,000,000 on March 18, largely as a 


| [Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 


‘Air Mail Line Links 
| England and Africa 


‘Weekly Planes Cover 5,114 


Miles in Nine Days 





| Air mail and freight service between 

England and central Africa was opened 
|recently when a plane of the Imperial 
| Airways left London for Mwanza at the 
| southern end of Lake Victoria by way of 
| India, states a report from Alfred Nutting, 
London, made public by the Department 
of Commerce. 
| The new service calls for a weekly mail 
jin each direction and it is said that 
} the flight of 5,114 miles from London to 
Mwanza, the present terminus in Africa, 
) Will take nine days. 

The first shipment included some 10,000 
letters, 800 pounds of parcel freight for 
Tanganyika Territory and various other 
parts of Africa including the Congo, the 
report states. 

It is hoped that the remaining section 
of the African airway to Cape Town will 
be opened in June which will make it 
possible to make the 8,000-mile journey 
from London to the Cape in 11 days.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce, 
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Trade Failures 


In Kansas City 
District Reduced 


February Liabilities Smallest 
In Year; Savings Deposits 
Increase, According to 
Federal Reserve Bank 





Kansas City, Mo., March 28.—Fewer 
commercial failures than for a number of 
months, with smaller liabilities than for 
any month in the last 12, and an increase 
in savings deposits marked conditions in 
the Tenth Federal Reserve District in 
February, according to the current 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City. 

Reporting member banks showed in- 
creases in March over February in volume 
of loans, in total investments, and in time 
deposits, while net demand deposits con- 
@nued to ijecline. 


Changes in March 

The reserve bank showed declines in 
mid-March from February totals of de- 
posits, bills rediscounted for member 
banks, and Federal reserve notes in cir- 
culation and an increase in holdings of 
United States Government securities. The 

district summary follows in full text: 
Well distributed rains and snows oyer 
the tenth district during February and 
the forepart of March effectually relieved 
g@ threatened shortage of soil moisture in 
@Many localities and improved crop pros- 
pects generally. Weather conditions be- 
ing unusually favorable, Spring farm work 
was much farther along by March 15 than 
is usual at that date. The March 1 de- 
mand for farm labor was less in all tenth 

district States than on March 1, 1930. 
There were fewed commercial failures 
in the tenth district in February than in 
any month since last August, and the total 
of liabilities involved was the smallest for 
any month since last February. Savings 


and amount, and were larger on March 1 
this year than on March 1, 1930. 
Trade Volume Declines 
The February volume of trade in this 
district did not measure up to that of re- 
cent years. Contrary to the usual sea- 
sonal trend, dollar sales of five reporting 
wholesale lines, combined, were 5.2 per 
cent smaller in February than in January, 
and 21.1 per cent smaller than in Feb- 
ruary, 1930. The dollar volume of sales 
of 37 department stores displayed more 


than the customary seasonal decline from | 


the January volume, and was 8.8 per cent 
under the February, 1930, ¢olume. Stocks 


f merchandise at both wholesale and re- | 


ail increased between Jan. 31, and Feb. 
28, but on the latter date were substan- 
tially smaller than on the corresponding 
date in 1930. 

Market receipts of livestock in February 
were. with the exception of sheep, un- 
usually light, and meat-packing plant op- 
erations were less in all departments than 
in the preceding month or the correspond- 
ing month last year. Flour production 
declined during the month and was the 
smallest for any February since 1926. 

There was a slight increase in the daily 
average production of crude oil in Feb- 
ruary as compared to January, but a de- 
cided decrease in drilling operations. Zinc 
ore and lead ore shipments were larger 
than in January, but smaller than in Feb- 
ruary, 1930. February production of coal 
and cement was at the lowest level in 
recent years. 

There was little change during February 
in the price of flour, wheat, oats, and poul- 
trvg hut prices of mill feeds, corn, cattle, 
hog®. sheep, and eggs declined. Zinc ore 
and lead ore prices declined during the 
month, as did prices paid for crude oil 
and its refined products. 


Individual Debits ‘i 
Decrease During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week ended 
en 25, and made public March 28, 
below the total reported for the preced- 
ing week and 33 per cent below the total 
for the corresponding week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $9,981.,- 
000,000, as compared with $11,321,000,000 
for the preceding week and $15,009,000,000 
for the week ended March 26 of last year. 


Soft Coal Output Declines; 
Anthracite Yield Increases 


The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended March 21, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 7,403,000 net tons. Compared 
with the output in the preceding week, 
this shows a decrease of 968,000 tons, or 
11.6 per cent. Production during the week 
in 1930 corresponding with that of March 
21 amounted to 7,832,000 tons. 

The total production of anthracite in 
the State of Pennsylvania during the 
week ended March 21 is estimated at 1,- 
267,000 net tons. Compared with the out- 
put in the preceding week, this shows an 
increase of 182.000 tons, or 16.8 per cent. 
Production during the week in 1930 cor- 
responding with that of Mareh 21 


amounted to 940.000 tons.—Jssued bu the 
Department of Commerce. 





OREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of March 
New York, March 28 





28 es | 
The Federal Reserve | 















Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following | 
In pursuance of the provisions of section | 
22 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the | 
purpose of the assessment and collection | 
of duties upon merchandise imported into | 
the United ‘States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 





rencies are as shown b 


















































MEM (OOPMAIIITIE) 2. cvccacccersice 14.0571 
Beeeetanee (ROIMR) wwe cccnacece 13.9122 
Bulgaria (lev) re 7200 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .... 2.9630 
Denmark (krone) ........se0.6 + 26.7494 
England (pound) ............ 485.3781 
Finland (markka) .....--+c0. 2.5182 
MO AETOME) onc csccesees 3.9113 
Germany (reichsmark) ...... 23.8327 | 
Greece (drachma) 1.2944 
Holland (guilder) 40.0873 | 
ungary (pengo) 17.4349 | 
Gaia i RE a a 5.2378 
SE EETOMO) ..ccusccevdocscesces 26.7834 
Poland (zloty) ombineaeecteakesseene 11.1959 
UUERE COBCUGO) “..ccccccvcencvesce 4.4785 
Rumania (leu) ........00. ° 5947 
TEED. ca cncaceansisabe es 10.8854 
SP MEUOMG) .. . ccccacesecnecvare 26.7819 
Switzerland (franc) ....cccsccesesses 19.2411 
TMUMORIGVIO (GINGT) ...ccccccesceccces 1.7583 
China (Chefoo tael) .....csccccceces 
China (Hankow tael) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Tientsin tael) 
China (Hongkonz 
China (Meracan d 
China Tientsin dc ° 
China (Yuan dollar) ‘ | 
India (rupee) ‘ | 
SEUOn (YER) ....-.cccces . 
Singapore (dollar) ......ccccece - 56.0625 
SE AGOMIAE) 2. ccccsccesenes - 99.9521 
Cuba (peso) - 99.9296 
Mexico (peso) - 47.5666 
Newfoundland (dollar) ......+. + 99.7000 
Argentina (peso, gold) .....e.. - 78.9932 
EE MERGED os. ve wnccebee ce . 7.4916 
C P (POEO) ..rccccccccsccsccere «+ 12.0569 
Tr BY (NEGO) ..ccece +» 72.0166 
Colopibia (peso) ..sceccsccscesesseses 96.5700 
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gregated $10,609,000,000, or 12 per cent ! 


| part-time employe 
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U.S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expen- 


ditures at the Close of Business March 26, 1931 


Made Public March 28, 1931 









Corresponding 
Period 


Corresponding 
Period 














Receipts This Month Last Year Fiscal Year 1931 Fiscal Year 1930 

CustOMs ...cccccccccce eeeeseeceevees $26,514.252.75 $34,975,118.89  $284,814.116.63 $414,402,332.85 | 

TRCOMES BBE 2... ccvccccccreccesccce 327,265.376.87 547,155,305.01 1,498,696.401.12 1,799,789,446.36 
Miscellaneous internal revenue .... 40,585,015.95 42,481,129.51 420,376,326 .36 458,951,274.23 | 

| Foreign obligations— 

| RAO POTIT TRIESTE eT er Re 31,411,608.37 51,066,708.26 
BUEOS. cewccdeccccevevesesveccous esecsee CT rT eee 92,370,597.85 70,337 ,068.52 | 
Railroad securities 285,338.68 497,505.50 -905,233.95 5,024,795.71 | 

All others ..... . 194,427.26 1,037 ,438.55 6,804,660.22 3,881,071.02 
Trust fund receipts (reappropriated | 
| for investment) .......ccccececes 3,267 ,249.49 4,009,038.73 42 ,326,843.50 31,457,060.11 | 
| Proceeds sale of surplus property .. 229,211.02 749,078.99 2,254,277.01 6 269,262.56 | 
| Panama Canal tolls, etc. .......... 2,015,539.27 2,109,123.52 19,880,913.22 20,796 ,209.86 | 
Other miscellaneous ...........++: 9,437,773.92 9,218,132.54 79,396.85 147,531,841.04 | 

| Total Ordinary ...ccccscsccceses ~ $409,794,185.21 $642,231,871.24 $2,508,220,375.08 $3,009,507 ,070.52 


! 





Excess of ordinary receipts ..... 














102,344,730.55 





$305,057,879.65 









Excess of total expenditures ...... $283,657 317.96 SG0k SOMOS 40s cecinecauce 
Expenditures 4 | 
General expenditures ‘........ «+ «-$178,161,327.65 $153,094.849.43 $1,711,733,137.39 $1,600,223,209.90 
*Interest on public debt ° 34,166,720.18 43,907 609.62 362,854,021.90 410,247,601.49 
Refund customs ........... 1,481,395 .87 2,508 ,832.04 15,746,392.16 15,838 ,934.23 
Refund internal revenue . 4,577 436.47 24,249 623.05 50,501 ,086.65 95,266.649.58 
Postal deficiency .....cc0e 14,000,000.00 10,000,000.00 84,016,090.04 55,000 ,000.00 | 
Panama Canal ............-ccscceee 650,285.04 577,685.89 7,528 ,693.79 8 882,969.40 | 
Operations in special accounts: Zs 
allfondls JREES eUSE SENET Eee Cre see 5,971.12 731,462.19 393,033 10 73,986 128.75 
War Finance Corporation 1,751.75 573.23 18,098.47 _ 163,288.45 
Shipping Board ..........-e.eseees 2,040,547 .66 979,402.17 19,867 960.69 17,801,825.65 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) 75,317,374.90 25,110,841.51 137,441,132.41 69,133,740.19 
Alien property funds .........«--. 262,957.10 781,898.57 1 188 3 1,147,407.83 | 
Adjusted-service certificate fund 133.474,760.90 372,262.86 225,173,! 12.7 ill 922 981.85 
Civil-service retirement fund 7103,375.16 7121,663.32 20,384,171.24 20,385,891.56 
Investment of trust funds: “ Le ai be 
Government life insurance ...... 3,217,152.93 3,989,959.81 41,658 382.87 30,754,668 97 
Dist. of Col. teachers’ retirement 50,096.56 19,068.92 471,491.73 426 164.62 
Foreign Service retirement Coss eaS2 Ht: Se ieteeiauen 318,930.15 326 582.13 
General railroad CONtTINGENt 2... creer cece r eee eoverevesecece 196,968.90 276,226.52 
Total OFGINATY ......ccvceeees $366 669,653.17 $265,439,491.59 $2,678,679,580.04 $2,433,585,436.72 
Sinking fund gi Sugeerdamee emer $326 660,000.00 $58,000 000.00 $391,660,000.00 $349,514,950.00 
Purchases and retirements from for- ss) 

7 wae Fepayments. ‘ scuwsvews 35.64 30,450.00 9,264,500.00 29,265,450.00 9,682,500.00 
Received from foreign governments is | 
under debt settlements ........66 seeeeeeeeeeee st astccees caeaeeeeeaeters eh 4 2 

Received for estate taxes gees eweweseets 15,000.00 ....ccceccesers J 
Purchases and retirements from 
franchise tax receipts (Federal 
reser a E: ediate - 
a eae se 91,400.00  4,455,000.00 91,400.00 4,455,000.00 
Mgrteeured, IMts, O00. 4. ok owas ecesmeieteesse 5 hee eee 59,150.00 60,503.25 
FOCRE oc cctntsvesvucerseses eases $326,781 850.00 $71,734,500.00 $421,076,000.00 $473,576,903.25 
Total expenditures .....seeeee ($693,451,503.17 $337,173,991.59 $3,099,755,580.04 $2,907,162,339.97 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in| 
j *The ngures for the month include $30,352.46 and for the fiscal A 
deposits continued to increase in number | accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 


July are included. . 
year 1931 to date $315,627.17 
é corresponding 


periods last year the figures include $40,064.20 and $401,625.74, respectively. 


*Excess of credits (deduct). 
The second deficiency act approved Ma 


appropriation of $112,000,000 for account of a 

932 
Ace 
March 5, 1931, in $112,000.000 face amount of special issues of 4 per cen 


offices appropriation act, 


the independent 
. 1932. 


otherwise be available until Jan. 1, 


of the adjusted-service series eee 3, 
General Level of Wh 





For the week ending March 21 weekly | 
figures available to the Department of 
Commerce through the Survey of Current 
Business showed an increase of bank 
debits outside of New York City of 144 
per cent from the preceding week, but 
which were still under the corresponding 
period in 1930, according to the weekly 
summary of domestic business conditions 
issued by the Department of Commerce 
March 28, which follows in full text: 

Total loans and discounts of Federal 
reserve member banks increased slightly 
from the weekly previous, but were under 
the figures for the same week last year. In- 
terest rates for time money decreased from 
the week previous and call money rates 
also decreased. Both rates were materially 
lower than a year ago. Prices of repre- 
sentative stocks rose slightly from the 
week previous but were still far under the 
average price for the corresponding week 
in 1930. Bond prices decreased fractionally 
from the previous week and was above the 
above the average price for the corre- 
sponding price last year. The ratio of 
total Federai reserves to deposit and Fed- 
eral reserve note liabilities combined rose 
from the prvious wek and was above the 
same week in 1930. The number of busi- 


immediately available the 
adjusted-service certificate tund, carried in 
approved Feb. 23, 1931, which would not 
ordingly, the amount has been invested as ot 
s t Treasury certificates 
established procedure. 


rch 4, 1931, made 


1932, in accordance with 


dgiesale Prices 


Unchanged fer Third Straight Week 


Nonagricultural Products Continued Upward Trend; Some 
Slight Advance in Iron and Steel 


ness failures, as reported by R. G. Dun 
and Company, continued to decrease in 
respect to the previous week, and were 
under the same week last year. 

Wholesale prices, as measured by the 
composite index, showed no change for the 
third consecutive week, but were consider- 
ably under the corresponding week last 
year. The prices of agricultural products 
declined fractionally from the week pre- 
vious, but prices of nonagricultural prod- 
ucts continued the upward trend of the 
past few weeks. The price of cotton mid- 
diing increased fractionally from the pre- 
vious week. The iron and steel composite | 
price increased slightly after several weeks | 
at the same level, but was under the figure | 
reported for the same week in 1930 | 


For the week ending March 14 increases 
occurred in the production of bituminous 
coal, cattle receipts, cotton receipts 
freight-car loadings, hog receipts, lumber 
production, petroleum production, and 
steel ingot production. Wheat receipts| 
declined from the week previous. 

For the week ending March 21, increases 
occurred over the corresponding period in| 
1929, two years ago, in bond prices, busi- | 
ness failures, Federal reserve ratio, net de- | 
mand deposits and time deposits. 
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SS INDICATORS 

















(Weeks e Saturday, average 1923-25— 100) 

a ae Stay. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mat 

21 14 7 22 15 8 23 16 9 
1931 1931 1931 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1929 

Y isiness : ae 
na . New York Times{.. .... 77.3 %76.7 928 928 93.1 105.2 105.0 105.2 | 
Composite index—Business Week 1.10 °79.7 95.6 95.2 94.4 104.1 106.7 106.6 

Production it : 

1 us l oductio 85.9 79.1 80.4 82.9 87.9 86.3 984 1053 
en — 61.1 *589 680 778 71.8 785 69.3 646 
Cotton receipts woes enee 58.5 7.3 45.0 40 0 41 9 68.1 73.8 55.4 
Freight car loadings ....++-eeees 76.6 75.5 91.3 91.9 91 1 100.0 99 9 98 8 
Hog receipts 67.9 *66.1 632 812 755 928 636 83.7) 
Lumber production ° . 64.3 60.0 101.5 04.9 (95.3 106 5 106.1 100 

| Petroleum production (da 105.2 103.6 121.7 124.0 121.7 127.5 126.0 128.0] 
Steel ingot production 75.0 71.1 96.1 97.4 100.0 125.0 125 0 3.7 
Wheat receipts 99.5 118.0 40.1 51.3 66.4 76.3 79.7 82.8 

Wholesale Prices : 

‘sher's i (1926- 100 
Pal oes EON aces ooakesuns 76.0 76.0 76.0 90.7 90.9 91.0 983 982 982] 
Agricultural products (30) . 67.0 674 5 95.9 96.5 96.8 100.7 101.3 101.6 
No sricul products (90) 78.7 78.6 s 68.4 88.3 88.5 96.2 95.7 95.8 
Copper, elect ti ; 71.0 71.7 5 129.0 129.0 129.0 171.0 152.9 139.9 
Cotton, middling, New York 40.1 39.7 8 58 14.0 52.2 77.6 79.4 79.8 
Iron and steel composite ...... 76.6 76.4 76.4 84.3 84.4 84.8 87.9 87.9 87.9 | 
Wheat, No red, Kansas City ...... 54.3 54.3 54.3 76.0 77.5 82.2 90.7 92.2 90.7 | 
Financia: 7 wa 
Bank eaepits outside New York City 102.6 89.7 115.7 129.0 116.2 139 9 149.2 130 6 157.8 
Bank loa and discounts eceee 124.2 123.0 123.5 134.8 133.7 1 32.4 132.4 1 31 5S 131.4 | 
Bond price 7 107.8 107.8 107.0 105.9 105 2 105 7 105 7 106 3 
Business f ire 138.8 150.9 137.1 137.6 129.5 107.6 113.0 120.4 
Federal Re e 107.5 108.5 106.4 1043 1030 925 91.2 899] 
rest rate 
ett pane \ 36.4 40.5 36.4 72.7 93.9 97.0 206.1 1788 218.2 
Time mone} 48.7 51.4 49.6 94.3 1000 1029 182.9 180.0 177 1 
Money in circulation 995 945 947 930 934 940 966 968 97.3 
Net demand deposits 114.1 113.6 111.9 1083 1089 107 1 110.0 110.9 110.2 
Stock prices 168.2 166.9 167.4 § 233.1 232 9 252 9 250 7 250 3 
Time deposits 159.9 159.8 1608 153.8 153.2 151.9 150.1 151.2 151.5 
*Revised 
Relat to weekly average 1928-30 per week shown. 
Relat to a computed normal taken as 100 





CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


The information which the Bureau of t 


distribution is now being made available in city reports 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 


report is to be prepared by the Bureau gi 


he Census has gathered in the census of 
The Bureau will issue a 
A summary of each 
ving for each city the number of stores, 


number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- 


Following is the Bureau's su 
retail, A; full-time emp 


ganizations. 
Number of stores, 


| (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages 


F 


S$), 


Madison, Wis., 1930 























mmary for: 


loyes not including proprietors, B; net sales 


(including 


Population, 57,899 















A B ¢ D 
All stores 981 3,899  $46.760,037 100.00 
Single-store independents 719 2,518 26,764,127 63.65 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 189 939 12,354,640 26.42 
All other types of organization.... 73 442 4,641,270 9.93 
Key West, Fla., 1930 Population, 12,831 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores : pees 216 298 $3,100,494 100.00 $543,452 $241,772 
Single-store independents ee 201 237 6.673 89.55 488,783 206,494 
All other types of organization...... 15 61 23,821 10.45 54,669 35,278 
New Bern, N. C., 1930 Population, 11,981 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores .. aa meee 234 574 $6,527,181 100.00 $1,033,746 $618,143 
Single-store independents” ..... 202 394 4,504,541 69.01 735,073 420,232 
| Chains (four or more units) . 17 111 1,212,273 18.57 154,069 106 521 
All other types of organization 15 69 810,367 12.42 144,604 91,390 
Concord, N. C., 1930 Population, 11,820 
A Cc E F 
All stores chaocaeeaeaseebeenenewas 142 542 $6,606 996 100.00 $1,208,511 $627,803 
Single-store independents .......... 114 403 5,267,041 79.72 962,699 469 736 
Chains (four or more units) 14 82 832,041 12.59 150,563 80,532 
All other types of organization...... 14 57 507,914 7.69 95,249 77,535 
Valdosta, Ga., 1930 Population, 13,482 
A B Cc D F 
All stores anon sieceasenses Be 735 $6,670,650 100.00 $753,933 
Single-store independents SA 225 453 4.641.017 69.57 474,006 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 39 153 1,356.387 20.33 125,507 
All other types of organization... 21 129 673.246 10.10 154,420 
Rome, Ga., 1930 Population, 21,843 
A 3 Cc D E F 
All stores 5 . q 996 $11,020,515 100.00 $1,559,549 $1,094,234 
Single-store independents 687 8 349,491 75.76 1,135,063 806,037 
Chains (four or more umits) ........ 28 212 1,937.034 17.58 303,175 195,710 
All other types of organization...... 20 97 733,990 6.66 121,311 92,487 
Wausau, Wis., 1930 Population, 23,758 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores ...... sasasaeuaduadabane - 367 1,213 $15,498,087 100.00 $2,632,039 $1,573,891 
Single-store independents 311 936 11,772,397 75.96 2,058,647 1.200.938 
Chains (four or more units) - 36 180 4,408,739 15.54 344,295 214.362 
All other types of organization...... 20 97 1,316,952 8.50 229,097 158,591 





| pension 
|made without recourse to borrowing from 


| were 9 per cent smaller than a year ago. 


| deposit totals occurred in Montana, North 





Business Level 
In Minneapolis _ in 
Area Fluctuates | Recessions in Majority of Wholesale and Retail Merchan- 


ising Lines in February Was Contrary to Seasonal 
Trend, According to Reserve Bank 


Volume of Commerce Continues 
| Decline in Chicago Territory 








Slightly Higher in February 


Than in Janiary, But De- 


: s + a retail merchandising continued to decline! Chicago, Indianapolis, and Milwaukee | 
clines Again im March, during February in the seventh Federal stores, sales in other cities falling off | 
S reserve district, according to the March only 5 per cent. 


business conditions report of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. The reces- 
sions in the majority of reporting lines 
Pwas contrary to seasonal trend, accord- 
ing to the section on merchandising, 
which follows in full text: 


Wholesale distribution of commodities 
in the seventh district continued to de- 
cline in the second month of 1931, the 
recessions in the majority of reporting 
lines being contrary to seasonal trend. 
Such were the declines in hardware sales 
of 2'2 per cent, in dry goods of 3 per 
cent, and in drugs of 7 per cent, together 


avs Serv * 5 
ay Re erve Bank There were a few individual instances 

Ss of gains being shown over February last 
year, but the total was less by 10 per 
cent in the comparison, and trade in 
the first two months of 1931 likewise ag- 
gregated 10 per cent under the corre- 
sponding period of 1930. Chicago and 
Milwaukee stores experienced the heaviest 
declines from a year ago of the larger 
cities. The rate of stock turnover for the 
year through February was very slightly 
in excess of the same two months of 
1930, as stocks continued to be maintained 
at a low level. 


rc 


[Continued from Page 5.1 


result of the granting of loans to veterans 
based on recent adjusted service com- 
legislation. These loans were 


the Federal Reserve Bank, and without 
any material shrinkage in investments up 
to March 18. Balances due from banks 
were reduced to $6,000,000, and cashiers’ 
checks outstanding increased. 

Personal property tax payments in- 
creased the Government deposits at city 


banks $11,000,000 during the four weeks with the failure of shoe sales to show a A decline of 7 per cent took place be- 
ended March 18. These tax payments | gain. The decreases of 9'2 per cent in| tween January and February in sales of 


grocery trade and of 9 per cent in elec- 
trical supplies were larger than usual for 
the period. 

Because of the dullness in February 
trade, comparisons with a year ago re- 
mained unfavorable, although with a few 


were also responsible for an increase in 
deposits due from country correspondent 
banks during the two weeks ended March 
4. The net effect of the various factors 
mentioned above was to increase the total 
deposits of city member banks from $427,- 


shoes by reporting retail dealers and de- 
partment stores, although a number of 
firms in the latter group showed increases 
in the comparison. Sales totaled 6 per 
cent smaller than for last February, while 
those in the first two months of the year 


500,000 on Feb. 18 to $447,000,000 on jndividual firms, notably in groceries, aggregated 5 per cent less than in the 
March 18, which was the highest figure business was better than last February. corresponding period of 1930. Stocks ex- 
on_ record for that date. In groceries, hardware, drugs, and elec-| panded between January and February, 

Country member banks were able to re- | trical supplies, ratios of accounts out-/ but were slightlys smaller than a year 
duce their borrowings from this Federal | standing the end of the month to sales ago. 


Reserve Bank slightly during the four 
weeks ended March 18. The reduction 
was almost entirely in the mixed farm- 
ing country where the sale of livestock 
brings in an important volume of farm 
income at that time of year. However, 
country banks in this district were bor- 
rowing more on March 18 than a year 
ago. 

Country bank deposits decreased fur- 
ther in February and during that month 


during the month were higher in January 
or a year ago, while the ratio rose over 
the preceding month for dry goods but 
was lower than for last February, and 
that for shoes showed an opposite trend. 
Department Store Sales 

Aggregate sales of 106 reporting depart- 
ment stores in this district decreased 4 
per cent in February from the preceding 
month, as against a decline of only 1 
per cent shown in the same period of 
1930. An increase of 9 per cent recorded 
in the total for Detroit stores largely 
counteracted the effect of declines of 7, 


The gain for February over January of 
11 per cent in the dollar volume of fur- 
;niture and house furnishings sold by 
dealers and department stores was smaller 
than usual for the period, and the de- 
crease of 12 per cent from the same month 
of 1930 was somewhat larger than recorded 
in January. Installment sales by dealers 
increased 21 and declined 14 per cent 
in the respective comparisons. Stocks 
increased in the monthly comparison but 
The sharpest decreases from last year’s totaled well below those at the end of 

. February last year. 


Dakota and South Dakota. 


Chain store trade, as reflected in sales 





HOW TO RECOGNIZE A GOOD UTILITY 


STATE BANKING 


Cuicaco, ILt., March 28.—Wholesale and , 12's, and 11 per cent, respectively, for} 





Changes in the Status 
Of State Banks Announced 


Mississippi: James S. Love, Superintendent 


of Banks, has announced: Bank of Falkner, 
Falkner, reopened. 
Virginia: M, E. Bristow, Commissioner of 


Banking, has announced: Bank of Laurel Fork, 
Laurel Fork, taken over by Farmers Bank, 
Hillsville. Bank of Brockneal, Brockneal, vole 
untarily Hquidated. Peoples Bank of Souths 
amption, Courtland, closed. 


‘Changes in State Banks 
In Federal Reserve System 


Changes in the State bank membership 


jsof the Federal reserve system during the 
week ended March 27, made public March 
28 by the Federal Reserve Board, follow: 

Admitted to membership: American Bank é& 
Trust Co., Hazleton, Pa., $450,000 capital 

Voluntary withdrawal: Bristol-American 
Bank & Trust Co., Bristol, Conn., $300,900 
capital; Lake Odessa State Savings Bank, Lake 
Odessa, Mich., $25,000 capital. 


Consolidation of State banks: Dearborn 
| State Bank, Dearborn, Mich., $300.000 capital; 
Peoples State Bank, Inkster, Mich $50,000 
capital: consolidated under charter and title 
of Dearborn State Bank, member, $300,000 
capital. 


Permission granted to exercise trust powers: 
Union National Bank, Springfield, Mo. (sup- 
plemental). 


of 20 chains operating 2,627 stores, de=- 
clined 5 per cent in February from Jan- 
uary. Average sales per store fell off 


in the same amount, as little change was 
recorded in the number of units operated. 
As compared with a year, ago, total sales 
were less by 6 per cent and average sales 
by 10 per cent, the number of stores in- 
creasing 4 per cent. Practically all re- 
porting groups which include groceries, 
drugs, five-and-ten cent stores, cigars, 
shoes, furniture, musical instruments, and 
clothing, experienced declines in business 
from both a month and a year previous. 








UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La’Salle Street, CHICAGO 
Utility Securities Corp.. 111 Broadway, New York 











BOND 





No. 8 of a series of advertisements 


THE FINAL TEST 


If Earnings Shrink —Then What? 





E HAVE set forth, in a series of advertise- 
ments, a group of tests on “How to 
Recognize a Good Utility Bond.” These tests 
“* “Overall” vs. 


‘Times-after’ Coverage of All Interest and Prior 


include “Earnings vs. Assets,’ 


Charges,” “Diversity of Sources of Earnings,” 
“Value of Equity in Relation to Total Prior 


, 


Charges,” “Stable Sources of Revenue,” 


ae : is ae pared with 53% in the case of 
“Continuity of Earnings and Future Possibil- . : 
=o ee Electric Company Bonds. 
ities.” 

The importance of these tests cannot be ques- 
tioned. Sound judgment must, of course, be 
combined with inherent mathematical facts, but 
facts in the long run determine the value and ated Electric Company bonds. 
safety of an investment. 

There is a final all-inclusive test which should 
be applied to every bond, namely, “How much 
can the earnings, from which the interest is de- 
rived, shrink before the interest is endangered 


or completely wiped out?” 


14 Other 
Companies 


Associated 
Electric Company 


This final demonstrates 
mathematically the strong, su- 
perlative investment quality of 
Associated Electric Company 
bonds. The 14 other companies 
to which this test has been ap- 
plied, are well-known, leading 
public utility enterprises. Their 
securities are unusually sound. 
The prices at which they are 
selling are more than fair and 
reasonable—distinctly too low 
in comparison with those of the 
better companies in other in- 
dustries. 


test 


Paro- 
ings 
Shrink- 
age 
Ratio 


45% 


Earnings 


Farn- 
ings 
Shrink- 
age 
Ratio 


84% 


Parent 
"ompany 


NY « 
\ 

YY \Y Debenture 

\ Interest 


Require- 


Small Amount Prior Charges 
The strong investment position 
of Associated Electric Com- 
pany bonds, as measured by 
this new test is due to the ex- 
tremely small amount of prior 
charges, such as mortgage liens, 
debentures or preferred stocks 
of operating companies. In fact, 
many of the properties inthe As- 
sociated Electric group are en- 
tirely free of such obligations 
or charges. 

This situation has resulted 
from the application of the 
“Associated Plan of Finance,” 
which in its essence aims to re- 


quality first 


underlying 
N securities 





A detailed table giving the names and statistics of 
the 14 companies referred to and copies of preceding 
advertisements setting forth the various tests referred 
to, may be obtained by telephoning BOwling Green 


9-3957 or by writing for folder C 70 world. 


This final test may be appropriately described 


as the Earnings Shrinkage Ratio 


W hat does this ratio show? (See chart below). 
(1) If 38% of the net earnings were cut off, 
there would remain just enough to cover the 
interest on the bonds of the “‘average” com- 
pany (composite of 14 companies), as com- 


the Associated 


» (2) If 45% were cut off in the case of the 
“average” company, all earnings applicable to 
interest on the bonds would be wiped out, as 
compared with 84% in the case of the Associ- 


In the first instance, Associated Electric Com- 
pany bonds could endure a one-third greater 
shrinkage before it would affect the interest on 
the bonds at all, and in the second instance, 
nearly twice as large a shrinkage before it 
would completely wipe out the interest. 


What the Test Demonstrates 


strict or eliminate underlying 
debt, preferred stocks, prior 
charges and obligations of op- 
erating companies and to con- 
centrateupon financing through 
large, well-known issues of the 
parent company. 

This plan brings the bonds 
close to the earnings of the op- 
erating companies with a mini- 
mum of intervening charges. It 
is furthered by the severe re- 
strictive provisions of the in- 
denture under which these 
bonds were created. All of this 
gives these bonds a character 
similar to that of the better 


and refunding 


mortgage bonds. 
Plan Well Tried 


The plan is not new. It has been 
followed by many of the more 
successful corporations. Its 
principles are being adopted 
more and more widely by the 
leading utility companies. The 
best illustration of its success- 
ful application is America’s pre- 
mier corporation—the largest 
telephone company in the 


Associated Electric Company 4'/2's due 1953 are now selling to yield about 5.10% to maturity. 





General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 


61 Broadway New York 
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INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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Equalizing School Facilities 
Throughout California + + + 





State Commission Makes Recommendations 
Designed to Improve Educational Oppor- 
tunities in Poorer Districts 





By STUART R. WARD 


Executive Secretary, Commission for Study of Educational Problems, State of California 


OR many years students of school sup- 

port in California have been calling at- 

tention to the great differences in the 
tax-paying ability of the various districts. 
In some of these districts the maximum dis- 
trict tax of 30 cents on $100 of assessed 
valuation will raise less than $100 per 
teacher unit, while in certain other districts 
the same tax rate will raise over $4,000 per 
teacher unit. The inevitable result of this 
condition is flagrant inequality between the 
districts in the kind of schools maintained 
for the education of their children. 


v 

The aggregate amount annually expended 
for public education in California is very 
large. Many persons who are not unfriendly 
to the public school system contend that the 
school expenditures of this State are entirely 
too large. The school system, however, is 
not one financial unit, but over 3,000 units, 
each of which differs in certain respects 
from every other. 

As a result of this, Burlingame, San Mateo 
County, which has an elementary school ex- 
penditure of some $62 per pupil in average 
daily attendance, derives neither aid nor 
comfort from the fact that Hillsborough, its 
next door neighbor in the same county, is 
able to spend $181.73 per pupil. 

Each of these districts receives State aid 
calculated on exactly the same basis, and 
the small difference in amount per pupil 
derived from county apportionments is an 
insignificant part of the total difference in 
income. ‘The inequality is thus almost en- 
tirely due to the differences in the tax- 
paying ability of the two districts. 

It is, however, much easier to admit the 
evils of inequality, and to concede that 
equality can only be achieved through the 
agency of the State, than it is to devise a 
scheme of financial support for public 
schools which will overcome the existing 
difficulties by methods and policies accept- 
able to the voters and taxpayers, who ulti- 
mately control poiitical action. 

Equalization plans recognize certain pro- 
cedures which must be taken as a prelimi- 
nary to any scheme of equalization. The 
first of these is the determination of what 
shall be accepted by the State as a minimum 
educational program to be guaranteed to 
every child in the State, regardless of the 
tax-paying ability of the district in which 
he happens to reside. Some difficulty will 
be experienced in reaching an agreement as 
to what such a minimum program should 
cost, but it is essential not only that this 
fundamental question be decided, but that 
it be decided in such a way as to secure 
legislative and, popular support. 


v 

Some plans under discussion contemplate 
exemption of the school district from any 
contribution for current cost of school main- 
tenance, except such district expenditures as 
may be made for purposes not covered by 
the minimum program. Under such a sys- 
tem district boards, elected by district elec- 
tors, would frequently be charged with the 
expenditure of a fund to which the district, 
as such, had not contributed. 

While this is actually done under the pres- 
ent system in nearly 40 per cent of the 
school districts of the State, it cannot be 
regarded as a plan to be encouraged. A 
district which, as a district, makes no con- 


——eeee 








Protecting Eyes 
Of Young 
Children 


By 
ar Dr. D. C. Steelsmith 


Health Commissioner, 
State of lowa 


HERE are in Iowa approximately 1,800 
people who cannot see, according to the 
Iowa State Department of Health. Many 

of these have been blind from birth. This 
does not mean that they were born blind, 
but that their eyes became infected during 
the process of birth and that blindness re- 
sulted from lack of care or ignorance. 

There are five or six different kinds of 
germs which may gain access to the eyes at 
the time of birth and cause partial or com- 
plete blindness. For the purpose of pre- 
venting blindness from these causes, attend- 
ants are required to put into the eyes of the 
new-born infant one or two drops of a silver 
solution. This solution is furnished without 
charge. Every parent should make sure 
that this requirement is observed by the at- 
tendant, either physician or midwife. 

Others of these 1,800 are blind because of 
accident. Accidents causing blindness may 
occur at any time of life but are not of rare 
occurrence in babies and young children. 
These little folk should not be trusted with 
pointed or sharp toys. Pencils, pointed 
scissors and toys with sharp edges or corners 
should be withheld from them. Burns and 
scalds are not infrequent results of accidents 
and these may, and often do, involve the 
eyes. Dust, splinters, bits of steel or any 
foreign body may do permanent damage to 
the eye, resulting in partial or total loss of 
vision. Some diseases of the eyes are easily 
communicated by the use of a common towel 
or another person's handkerchief. 

No inflammation of the eyes, however 
slight, should ever be neglected. Many 
babies, even early in life, show a pronounced 
tendency tu cross-eyes. Neglect of this con- 
dition often rq@sults in permanent crossed 
eyes and leads to partial or total loss of 
function in the affected eye. It is not too 
early to correct this defect when the child 
is no more than one year old. Contrary to 
the popular notion it is not safe to wait 
until the child is six or seven years old. A 
child no more than a year old can be taught 
to wear glasses and correctly fitted lenses 
will in most cases straighten the squint and 
effect a permanent correction. 

Poor lighting and bad position when read- 
ing strain the eyes unduly. Persons should 
avoid glare either direct or reflected. Badly 
fitted glasses often make a bad condition 
worse. The practice of buying glasses at the 
5 and 10 cent store or without expert exam- 
ination cannot be condemned too strongly. 


tribution to the fund from which its school 
is maintained is receiving representation 
without taxation. In the judgment of the 
Commission, this is a sure way to deaden 
local initiative and interest, and finally to 
undermine the small amount of local con- 
trol which district boards are still permitted 
to exercise. 
v 

However, speculations as to the _ ulti- 
mate outcome of present public school ex- 
perimentation have only an indirect bearing 
on the immediate problem under considera- 
tion. This problem is concerned with the 
development of a plan which will enable cer- 
tain school districts of low tax-paying ability 
to maintain their schools at a level of effi- 
ciency more nearly approaching the stand- 
ards set by schools of similar size and type 
in districts more fortunately situated in the 
matter of income. 


This does not mean that every child in the 
State shall be guaranteed equal educational 
facilities. In the judgment of the Commis- 
sion this could only be accomplished by 
State administration of the entire school 
system or by vesting authority in some board 
or agency outside the school district to curb 
the expenditure of district funds by the 
wealthier districts. 

The denial or further restriction of the 
power now vested in all school districts to 
raise funds for school support within limits 
prescribed by law, is not regarded as feas- 
ible in California at the present time. It 
appears to the Commission that, whatever 
developments in the direction of complete 
State support and administration the future 
may hold, the present sentiment in favor of 
district participation in school support and 
control is so strong that it can only be over- 
come by a long period of agitation and dis- 
cussion. 

In view, then, of the present situation and 
the probable developments of the immediate 
future, it appears to the Commission that 
the steps to be taken in the solution of the 
problem of equalization are substantially as 
follows: 

1. Determination of the cost of the edu- 
cational program to be prescribed and guar- 
anteed by the State to every child. 

2. Adoption of a plan by which the in- 
come necessary to pay the cost of the pre- 
scribed program may be provided. 

3. Decision as to the policy to be pursued 
in the distribution of the necessary income. 

What then is the basis for arriving at the 
cost of a State-prescribed school program? 

In the judgment of the Commission, this 
basis is determined by the size of the State 
equalization fund, which, in turn, depends 
upon the prevailing attitude of the voters 
and taxpayers of the State toward their 
schools. This was clearly expressed in a 
memorandum drawn up for the assistance 
of the Commission at the commencement of 
its consideration of this subject by an au- 
thority on the question whose judgment is 
respected all over the United States: “The 
size of the fund to be provided would be 
determined by the extent to which Califor- 
nia wished to carry equalization.” 


v 


The problem, therefore, before this Com- 
mission and the Legislature is not that of 
determining the average cost of conducting 
a California school, with the idea of guar- 
anteeing a school of average cost to every 
child in the State. The problem is rather to 
ascertain how far the Legislature and the 
people of the State are willing to go in pro- 
viding a fund which will relieve to some 
extent the impoverished condition of the 
elementary school funds of certain districts 
distributed throughout every county of the 
State except San Francisco. 

The Commission does not believe that the 
people of the State of California desire this 
condition to continue and after careful in- 
vestigation and deliberation has decided to 
recommend the establishment of a State 
school equalization fund for the relief of dis- 
tricts unable to provide what the State may 
decide upon as a reasonable educational pro- 
gram to be guaranteed to every child, re- 
gardless of the district in which he happens 
to reside. 

Careful computations made by the Com- 
mission indicate that a fund equal to about 
10 per cent of the present State apportion- 
ment for elementary schools would enable 
every elementary school district in the State 
to conduct a school costing $76 to $80 per 
pupil in average daily attendance, or at a 
corresponding cost on a teacher unit basis. 
While this cost is below the average for the 
State there are many schools now operating 
at costs ranging from $60 to $70 per pupil 
in average daily attendance. A fund such as 
is suggested would bring the income of these 
schools up to approximately the income level 
at which the majority of the elementary 
schools of the State are now being con- 
ducted. 

The Commission is advised that under 
article IX, section 6(2) of the Constitution 
not only the State apportionments for school 
Support now being made to the various 
counties, but all additional apportionments 
to the counties for that purpose, including 
apportionments of any State equalization 
fund that may be established, involve the 
raising by a county tax on the property of 
each county an amount equal to the in- 
creased apportionment. 

The Commission does not believe that un- 
der existing conditions any legislative action 
should be taken, the result of which would 
be to increase the burden of school support 
now resting upon the owners of real and 
personal property in the various counties. 
Nor, in view of the small percentage of 
school costs now assumed by the State, does 
the Commission consider it advisable or nec- 
essary to retain the constitutional provision 
above referred to in its present form. 

The Commission has_ therefore 
mended: 


recom- 


v 

1, That an amendment to article TX, sec- 
tion 6 of the Constitution be submitted to 
the people providing that amounts contrib- 
uted from any State equalization fund that 
may be established need not be matched by 
the county. 

2. That, therefore, the establishment of 
such a fund be deferred until the Constitu- 
tion has been umended as above suggested. 
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INCREASING ACTIVITIES 


Character of Regular and Special Inquiries Conducted by 
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In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


TATISTICS have sometimes been de- 
S fined as numerical statements of 

facts. While technically correct, this 
definition, like many others, is so broad 
that it is misleading—because many nu- 
merical facts certainly fail to meet the 
requirements of statistics. 


v 


To be trustworthy, statistics must be 
gathered in accordance with a_ well- 
devised plan to meet specific needs. 
Stray and loose bits of information, 
gleaned here and there from indiscrim- 
inate sources, hearsay and unrelated 
material, while numerical in character, 
can be termed statistical only by con- 
fused and unscientific use of terms, 
Only when numerical facts are capable 
of vertification; only when they take on 
homogeneity and assume regularity can 
they be possibly classified as statistics. 

Reliance upon statistical deductions is 
spreading rapidly. People are trying to 
use statistics in solution of all their col- 
lective problems. It is because of this 
almost universal faith in statistics that 
I was prompted to make the foregoing 
cautionary remarks. Too much faith is 
often placed in unsound figures. That 
accurate and comprehensive statistics 
are hard to secure we of the Census 
Bureau know only too well. 


The growth in the use of statistics is 
proved by the continuous demands be- 
ing made on the Census Bureau.  Al- 
though our Bureau is now the greatest 
statistical office in the world, it is often 
unable to meet all the statistical de- 
mands, The Bureau now covers all the 
principal activities of human welfare 
and business through regular inquiries. 


The current decennial census alone 
covers population, agriculture, irriga- 
tion, drainage, manufactures, mines 


and quarries, unemployment, and dis- 
tribution. In addition to the decennial 
census other canvasses and surveys are 
made at regular specified times. 


Such a broad field of statistical activ- 
ities would seem to cover all demands 
and needs, yet the Bureau is continually 
being called upon for special statistical 
statements and tabulations which can- 
not be provided. The Bureau, of course, 
is glad to supply any figures which are 
available from any of the census rec- 
ords, and is constantly supplying them, 
the actual cost of the tabulation being 
met and paid for by funds supplied by 
the individual or organization, public or 
private, requesting the information, 
Here are a few special compilations re- 
quested and supplied within recent 
weeks: 

v 

Colored people on farms (1925), aver- 
age size of farm, acres of crop land, 
number of farm tenants (1880 to 1928), 
in Peedee area of South Carolina. 

Total land’ area, population, mumber 
of farms, farm acreage, value of all 
farm property, land and buildings, im- 
plements and machinery, value of prin- 
ciple crops, livestock and dairy products, 
1924-1925, for Golden Valley County, 
Montana. 

Number of farms in Bradley County, 
Tennessee, 1860 to 1930, inclusive, 

Number of farms of 2,000 acres and 
over in North Dakota, by counties, 1925. 

Number of full owners, part owners, 
and managers of farms and number of 
farmers owing entire farm for Bartow, 


tistical Research. ‘ 
By W. M. STEUART | 
Director, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 


The present series deals with Sta- 


Colquitt and Lamar counties, Georgia, 
1925. 

Statistics in regard to the kind, num- 
ber and value of lawn mowers manufac- 
tured and sold in the United States be- 
tween 1924 and 1929. 

Statistics on the prevailing hours of 
labor in the men’s clothing industry in 
the States of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina for 1914 to 1919. 

Statistics showing amount paid in 
wages and value of manufactured prod- 
ucts as reported for each State, by 10- 
year periods, from 1859 to 1929. One 
clerk was employed seven days in tab- 
ulating this information. 

Special table showing for the City of 
Hartford the average mumber of wage 
earners employed each year, by indus- 
tries, for the years 1927, 1925, 1923, 1919 
and 1914. 

A tabular statement showing values 
of plants and equipment of central elec- 
tric light and power stations and of 
electric railway and bus _ lines operated 
directly by electric railway companies, 
for each census year from 1902 to 1927. 


v 

TY HE census of population, which is 

taken only every 10 years, has ceased 
to be the main part of the work of the 
Bureau. The Bureau. is always busy 
compiling results of -the last Biennial 
Census of Manufactures; statistics on 
births and deaths; fimancial statistics 
of cities and towns and current statis- 


tics regarding stocks om hand, produc- 
tion, etc., for about 75 different indus- 
tries. 


The broad scope of the Census Bu- 
reau’s activities represents the out- 
growth and development of about a 
century and a half of periodical and in 
recent years continuous statistical in- 
quiry on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The fact that the Census Bu- 
reau has been a permanent organization 
only 30 years, or since the beginning of 
the century, also proves the expansion 
of statistical methods. 

Prior to 1900 the Cemsus Bureau was 
at each decennial census a temporary 
institution, which upom the compilation 
and publication of results of the census 
went out of existence to be recreated 
when the time arrived for the next cen- 
sus. Efforts on the part of statisticians, 
administrative officials, and legislators 
finally resulted in the act establishing 
the permanent census office in 1902. 
Since that time the work of the Bureau 
has expanded almost constantly until 
now it carries on inquiries at intervals 
varying in length from 10 years to less 
than two weeks. 

The principal inquiries of this char- 
acter comprise the following: Decennial 
census of wealth, debt, and taxation; 
decennial census of religious bodies; 
decennial census of transportation by 
water; decennial census of fisheries: de- 
cennial census of dependent, defective, 
and delinquent classes; quinquennial 
censuses of agriculture, central electric 
light and power stations, street and 
railways, and telegraphs and tele- 
phones; biennial census of manufac- 
tures; annual collection of mortality 
Statistics; annual collection of birth sta- 
tistics; annual collection of statistics of 
cities; quarterly tobacco inquiry; peri- 
odical cotton statistics; monthly com- 
pilation of statistics of production, 
sales. and stocks of various key com- 
modities. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of March 31, LeVerne Beales, Chief Statistician for Manufactures, Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce, will discuss the increasing use of 


statistical methods. 

















Financing Highway Construction 


Methods Adopted in Missouri Are Outlined 
By CHARLES V. BECKER 


Secretary of State, State of Missouri 


an unsavory reputation as a mud road 

State. Other States that had made con- 
siderable progress in the building of hard 
surfaced roads were’ detouring tourists 
around our State, and the metropolitan 
newspapers were doing some very uncompli- 
mentary writing about our roads. 

Indeed, 12 years ago our road system was 
just as bad as our critics said it was. Our 
county system, which was all we had, was 
nothing more than a disconnected chain of 
cow paths. During the Spring thaws it re- 
quired, in some of our northern counties, two 
spans of mules to pull an empty wagon to 
town. 

The Legislature had given us the McCul- 
lough-Morgan road law, but we had no 
money with which to build roads. The auto- 
mobile licenses yielded at that time less than 
$2,000,000 a year. However, the Federal 
Government, in order to encourage the 
building of Federal highways across. the 
United States so that our country would be 
ready to move armies and supplies in case 
of war, appropriated money which was ap- 
portioned to the different States. 

Our State, however, had to raise an equal 
sum to meet this Federal money in order to 
build these roads. So we began to preach 
good roads and we encouraged the voting of 
road bonds in special road districts and by 
counties, so that we could match the Federal 
money. After a period of time we had $20,- 
200,000 voted in Missouri—more than was 


ro years ago Missouri had acquired 


needed to carry out the Federal program. 
With this money we were able to build a 
patchwork road system in counties and road 


districts progressive emough to vite bonds. 
However, the people driving about the State 
would pass over these small stretches of 
hard roads, and they were promptly con- 
verted to the idea of building good roads 
throughout the State. 


The gasoline engine had created the auto- 
mobile, and that industry was our most pow- 
erful help in road building. People were 
buying autos and when they got one they 
also acquired an overwhelming urge to travel 
beyond the paved streets of our cities. 


Considerable money was needed to build 
roads in the country over which automobiles 
could travel with speed and comfort. So the 
Legislature passed a law taxing automobiles 
for the use of our highways. Our licemse 
law was enacted in 1911. That year 16,387 
cars were licensed and $55,506 collected. 


From that dale automobile industry de- 
veloped at an astonishing rate, Last year 
we licensed 1763375 cars and collected $10,- 
138,000. Since I have been Secretary of 
State I have collected a total of $66,608,465 
in licenses. My predecessors collected a to- 
tal of $7,194,635, makime a grand total of 
$73,803,100. 


By constitutional amrendments the people 


have decreed that all of this vast sum of 
money should be used exclusively for road 
building. This license money has enabled us 


to float two road bond issues—one for $60,- 
000,000 and the other for $75,000,000. The 
bond issue method of road building has en- 
abled us to rusk forward our road building 
program at a greater Speed than if we fol- 
lowed the policy of pay as we go forward. 
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Need for Various Groups in Society to Or- 
gamize and Express Their Views on Proposed 
Laws Discussed by Indiana Legislator 





By JOE R. BECKETT 


Mennber, State Senate, State of Indiana 


HE legislative departmemt plans and 
passes the laws that regulate society 
and the “business relations of the 

peoples of the State. It is by means of laws 
that we Rave the advantages that have 
brought us out of the primitive state. It is 
the recognition of the necessity for law that 
has provided this means for the advance- 
ment of the human race over all other animal 
life. Without these laws such advancement 
would have proven impossible. 


v 


This is the reason that changing condi- 
tions constantly demand different regula- 


upon to find ways and means of bringing 
about an end to the present depressed busi- 
ness conditions. This is the class of people 
who organize and operate industrial and 
financial institutions, and provide the means 
of employing the masses. This class of people 
might be termed the practical thinkers of the 
affairs of life. It is this group who are now 
saying that government has reached the 
point where it is absorbing too much of the 
income of the world to sustain it. They 
say that the present lessening of profit in 
business is, to a large extent, caused by the 
increased governmental costs. They say that 
a correction of the present conditions of the 


tions in the forms of laws, and why the economic world require lessened govern- 
legislative body should be a means of ex- mental spending and taxation. 
pressing the present desires of the people. v 


Its laws Should be the agreements on prin- 
ciples that Iharmonize this majority will of 
the people. 

Improper legislation is social vivisection. 
But let us look into this legislative body and 
see by what means it iscreated and see if it 
is serving the useful purpose ,that it should. 
Bear in mind that it theoretically is obliged 
to represent society and busimess generally. 
Membership in the Legislature at the present 
time largely results from the desire of the 
individual to serve in that body. 

This membership which 1s _ disassociated 
with societies and business organizations, 
has lead to a rather contemptous attitude 
toward it amd has even encouraged a draw- 


To accomplish that end, this group has 
not determined upon any particular field or 
branch of government to eliminate, but they 
Say something must be done to lower govern- 
mental costs. To justify their view, they 
point to business experience, and show the 
wonderful results that have been accom- 
plished in the elimination of waste, in the 
conduct of large organizations. They say 
the same thing can be done in government. 

This class of people are not organized and 
have only become interested in governmental 
affairs as a result of the decline in pros- 
perity. They have been content to aliow the 
former class to prepare legislation and pass 
ing away from these groups, which are so laws that have set up business hazards and 
important im the great affairs of every day constantly increasing tax burdens. 
life, Accomplishment in a reduction of govern- 

The ideal legislature should be composed Mental costs can be effected by studying 
and functiom in an entirely different man- |§ Methods to reduce the costs of government. 
ner than the legislatures of today. The re- No group should question but what a saving 
sponsible groups, no matter what business can be made. To substantiate this point of 
or how employed, should consider that their © View, men who have made a study of govern- 
most active and representative minds should mental costs extending over a period of years, 
be sent to the Legislature, in order that it | have said that 25 per cent, 40 per cent and 
would be composed of those im authority as even 50 per cent of the persent costs of gov- 
to the best meeds of the time. The com- ernment may be eliminated, without the re- 
mercial world should lead the thought and duction of a single service now rendered by 
direct from within. Such a method would government. 
furnish the meeded leadership and secure a There have been many talking economy, 
more general distrubution of the proceeds of but there have been few of those wielding in- 
industry. fluence on governmental agencies, who have 

The historian has the advamtage of ade- taken the matter up in a serious way to 
quate information for almost any occasion. bring about accomplishment. Times have 
He has studied episodes and movements that changed though people are observing and be- 
are completed. The political sense of the coming informed on the question of public 
legislative body should comprise not only spending, and they recognize the saneness of 
a knowledge of past events, but should have the policy of economy and retrenchment. By 
a feeling for the prescience of the future. combining, eliminating, introducing methods 
Forces are constantly altering. finding new of efficiency, and adopting general business 
directions and attaining new balances, In- tactics, 25 per cent of the tax burden can be 
stitutions temd to constantly change, and relieved in a very short time. 
therefore the activity of the lawmaker should + 


be incessant. we ‘ : : 
Practical considerations of the highest im- Always at such a time as this, there is 
the tendency to do the more or less radical 


portance, demand constant fresh examination , ore ’ 1 
of government and policies and requires ‘things in an effort to quickly change depres- 
sion into prosperity. At such times one also 


training of special faculties of the mind, , é 

through association with group development. mds those who desire the prominence and 

If some of the best minds and students of success of public life, advocating measures 

history were more frequently imecluded in the which ring favorable to those in greatest 

ranks of the legislature, many of the prob- distress and advocating duties for govern- 
ment, that in any more prosperous times 


lems of today could be solved by the simple , , 
would be simple charity. At such times it is 


reference to like circumstances of the past. : , . 
difficult to avoid doing some of these things, 
v which only retard the return to normalcy. 

So the ideal legislature should be composed Now, of all times, do we need that guidance 
of those representatives of society and busi- from individuals and business, which is far- 
ness, Whose purpose and energy may stimu- sighted and conservative, and which will act 
late confidemce in the ability of that body as the needed stabilizing agency. 
to keep government in the higher sphere of 
respect that it must occupy. “*The touch of 
an expert legislator, able to formulate legis- 
lation correctly the first time, might be com- 
pared to the healing touch of a master 
physician.” 

Proper imflluence and cooperation should 
always be the relations between the legisla- 
ture and the masses that make up the ma- 
jority of society. The aids which should 
exercise influence and cooperate with the 
legislature are fairly simple. A body of cer- 
tain like imterests should give expression to 
the needs of that group on the subject need- 
ing legislation. Business has not, up to the 
present time, realized the necessity of such 
action and as a result has suffered ill ad- 
vised legislation that is now umdermining its 
security. It should be clear to any reason- 
ing person, that an interest which is not 
organized to express itself will be given little 
or no consideration at a time when legisla- 
tion is being passed. 

Let me illustrate: There are two schools of 
thought regarding government—its functions 
and its resulting costs. They are the opin- 
ions of two widely divergent groups. One 
group is of the opinion that the times and 
conditions require that govermment must 
constantly assume more responsibility and 
duties, so aS to give the people an increasing 
amount of service. This is the group that 
feels that the service rendered is justifica- 
tion for amy costs of government and the 
amount of taxes that must be collected to 
defray such expenses. This is their test. 

As a rule, they are sincere and energetic 
in their suggestions. They usually have the 
advantage, im their point of wieéw, in that 
their theories apparently advance the im- 
mediate interest of the largest group of 
voters, and therefore, the success of what 
they may advocate, should always be taken 
as a likely principle to be adopted and passed vision. 
into law. ‘This group is organized now. It is proposed, and the extension agents 

Then there is the other group of thinkers working through the college of agriculture 
on governmental affairs, who have achieved have tendered their cooperation, that these 
whatever Success they may have acquired agents select 300 or more boys and girls 
as a result of combating the pitfalls of the throughout the State who seem specially 





Pleasant Raising 
As Avoeation 
Qn Farm 


~~ 


By Henry 
Morgenthau Jr 


Conservation Commis- 
sioner, State of New York 


HERE is a bill pending in the New York 
T Legislature which has been passed by 
the Assembly and is reported in the 
Senate, which we think is going to aid in 
educating the farm boys and girls of the 
State in conservation principles. We also 
feel that it will stir their enthusiasm for pro- 
tecting and conserving wild life, besides doing 
@ great deal to increase the pheasant supply 
at a minimum of expense to the State. 


This bill amends the Conservation law so 
as to remove any doubt as to the legality of 
the plan which, briefly, is this: There are 
several thousand boys and girls in the State, 
members of the 4-H Clubs, all of them busy 
every year on some particular project such 
as raising livestock, or fields of corn, or some 
other farm work which they may appropriate 
as their own special field and their own re- 
sponsibility in which the element of competi- 
tion and reward is introduced so as to stir 
their enthusiasm. 

They carry on these projects under the 
supervision of county agents, or club agents, 
who assist them in their work and become 
well acquainted with the capabilities of the 
different boys and girls under their super- 


business World. They have formed their fitted and capable for undertaking pheasant 
opinions about government, very largely raising. To these selected youngsters the 
upon the effect that government has hadon @ePartment proposes to furnish from its 


pheasant farms three settings of pheasant 
eggs each, a total of 45 2ggs. 

Under the supervision of the agents and 
the game protectors, the young club mem- 
bers will set and hatch these eggs and rear 
the young pheasants until they get to be 
seven weeks old or more and at that time 
the department will buy back the thirfty 
birds from them at $1 apiece. 

We are in correspondence with the fish and 
game clubs throughout the State, and we 
hope that they and perhaps others, will come 


their business experience, as to whether it 
has allowed that business to succeed or helped 
to make it fail. They are the class of people 
who look upon governmental costs as merely 
an added item of business expense. 
v 

appreciate social advances in 
all lines, ama if given their choice, would 
always be im favor of anything that might 
tend to improve the social order of things; 
but they have been driven to the point of 


They fully 


view that Survival in the World of affairs forward and offer special prizes for boys and 
means busimess success, and if business suc- girls in their communities for the greatest 
cess demands a reduction of costs, including success in this work, and thus will not only 


governmental costs, this class of people are the interest of the boys and girls in the 
inclined to the point of view that such costs project be heightened, but we will get quite 
must be decreased. an active spirit of cooperation between the 

This is the class of people who are con- adult sportsmen and the farm boys and girls 
stantly studying to improve’ the _ business which will do a great deal of good for wild 
world, It is they that we are now relying life generally and the conservation program. 





